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N MANY RESPECTS we have not yet passed beyond the 
[eich stage in facing up to the great changes which 
are crowding upon each other in Asia. Many commenta- 
tors repeat pat phrases: “colonialism is dead,” “the Asian 
revolution,” “Asia is on the move,” etc. Few have pro- 
gressed much farther. 

One reason for this, of course, is the lack of personnel 
equipped to deal with the complex problems of the many 
areas of Asia. The whole educational preparation of our 
leaders retains a pattern which may have been excusable 
in the colonial period, but which is hardly suitable today 
—a pattern which views the West as civilization itself and 
treats the other cultural areas of the world as of minor 
importance. In three recently published college history 
texts—two bear the title A History of Civilization and 
the other A History of the Modern World—areas outside 
of Europe and the United States get scant mention. Here 
is one aspect of our educational crisis which has received 
too little attention in the post-sputnik soul-searching. 
Another reason for the lack of rigorous analysis of 
Asian developments has been a tendency to handle its 
problems in terms of Western experience and terminol- 
ogy. Thus, we find such terms as “feudal” or “national- 
istic” being applied to people and areas where nothing 
actually exists even faintly resembling what we in the 
West understand by these terms. Or, again, many leaders 
in the United States urge courses of action upon us in 
terms of placating “public opinion” in such countries as 
India, Egypt or Indonesia. (Some even go to the extreme 
of talking about or advocating action in terms of “Asian 
opinion’!”) This may seem rational in poll-conscious 
America. It does not, however, take into account the 
extent to which opinion in many areas is not public, 
but rather the product of organization and direction by 
a relatively small minority. Many observers assume that 
Asian states can be understood in the same intellectual 
framework as the highly integrated nation-states of the 
West. Yet, most of the newly independent governments 
in Asia sit athwart deep internal cleavages—racial, lin- 
guistic and religious, as well as political. In these new 
states, social and historical background and internal 
problems bear an intimate relation to the role they now 
play and will continue to play on the world scene. And, 
more important, the differences among them are vast. 
Surely this is true of the great new power which has 
come into being on the Chinese mainland. Like some 
other nations in the world today—Vietnam, Germany, 
Korea—China is divided, but the preponderant power, 
size and population of Communist China and its divi- 
sion by water from the territory of Nationalist China 
make this a vastly different division. 

No change in post-World War II Asia deserves closer 
“rutiny than the emergence of mainland China under 














Communist regime as a major power on the world 
“ene. No single item in Asia is more troublesome and 
fomplex for U. S. policy and security than the China prob- 
. It involves manifold relationships—amilitary, security, 
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1. Introduction 









economic, ideological—and the issues of nationalism, 
colonialism, racialism. It is bound up in the complex of 
our relations with every other state in Asia. 

Who would have dared to predict only a decade ago 
that the leaders of a unified and regimented people on 
the Chinese mainland would be able to challenge with 
seeming success in military combat in Korea a combina- 
tion of nations which included not only the United States 
but some of the world’s most successful colonial powers? 
Who would have anticipated that in 1958 powerful Chi- 
nese leaders would be goading their people into even 
greater sacrifices in order to “overtake” Britain and the 
United States industrially within a set number of years 
according to a “plan,” or that the official organ of the 
Communist regime would be proclaiming that in com- 
parison with China the United States had already ceased 
to be a great power. On May 3, 1958, for instance, the 
Peking People’s Daily commented: 

“The Chinese people long ago pointed out that the 
United States is only a paper tiger. Under the present 
situation when the East wind has prevailed over the 
West wind, it appears even more ridiculous for the United 
States to claim itself as a strong power. The United 
States itself has realized the unfavorable situation it is 
facing in Asia. In a desperate effort, the United States 
still pretends that it is strong, like a man who slaps 
himself to produce swollen cheeks so that he may pass 
as a fat man.” 

Is China as powerful as her boasts? Many of the 
world’s great statesmen—including Winston Churchill— 
and some Chinese felt that it was a mistake to treat 
China as a great power during World War II. Were 
their judgments really as ill-founded as Peking today 
would want them to seem? Is it simply a matter of the 
sleeping giant having “stood up,” as the Communists 
like to phrase it? 

Most important, just what is the meaning of the power 
that is China today? How shall we visualize its policies 
and position in the world in the coming decade? Will 
the shift in the balance of forces which it has brought 
about in Asia and in the world be of the same magnitude 
as in the past decade? It is obviously impossible to an- 
swer such questions with anything approaching pre- 
cision, yet there are forces operative in China, aspects 
of the new regime, which can provide important keys 
for projection of future trends. 

Attempts to assess the meaning of a strong China on 
the world scene are bound to vary. One American who 
was not noted for his sympathies toward the National 
Government of China wrote in 1943: “A powerful China, 
militarized under a determined and ambitious military 
regime and a one-party dictatorship, would not be a 
hope for peace but a menace more terrible than the 
militarism of Japan.”* 

On the other hand, in a recent book a Chinese who 
has no great sympathy for the Communist regime, but 
who displays obvious pride in his country’s new power, 











sees a strong China as a balancer between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and argues: “The paramount 
consideration which must be accepted, however, is that 
a strong China is a force for peace. . . . For only through 
a strong China can there emerge a healthy power struc- 
ture in the Far East.*” 

Is the China which has emerged under Communist 
rule a “menace” or a “force for peace?” And, in turn, 
what policies will best promote the security of the United 
States and the free world in dealing with Red China? 
To answer these questions, we must attempt to escape 
from the clichés and emotionalism which have tended 





to enshroud discussions of China. The answers depend 
on understanding the nature of China’s new-found power, 
particularly its economic base and future prospects. We 
must be clear and unemotional in relating these to the 


motivations and convictions of the Communist leader. ? 


ship and the direction and goals toward which they are 
moving. There are, of course, numerous difficulties jn 
making an assessment of a land where change is so great, 
Nevertheless, the following pages should make clear some 
of the larger issues which will confront China and those 
who will deal with her Communist leaders in the days 
that lie ahead. 


2. The Nature of Chinese Power 


COMBINATION of the dramatic Soviet achievements 
A in science, Communist diplomatic victories, success 
in regimenting China’s hundreds of millions and in- 
dustrializing the country has led many to believe that 
perhaps Communism can, after all, accomplish the im- 
possible. Recent revelations of the extent of Soviet eco- 
nomic assistance to economically underdeveloped areas, 
and the fact that even the Chinese Communists have 
entered the field of aid, have given added credibility to 
other claims advanced by Moscow and Peking.’ Com- 
munism’s dismal failure on the land has been all but 
forgotten. 

Communist leaders hail their advances as proof of 
the superiority and inevitable triumph of Marxism- 
Leninism. The special issue of the Peking People’s Daily 
which hailed the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, November 7, 1957, for example, proclaimed: 

“It is not accidental that the Soviet Union built the 
world’s first atomic power station, launched the world’s 
first intercontinental ballistic missile and the world’s 
first two earth satellites. These are important facts to 
show that the Soviet Union is speedily catching up with 
or surpassing the United States in certain vital branches 
of industry, national defense, science and technology. 
They are inevitable consequences of the October Revo- 
lution. They are the most vivid evidence of the un- 
challengable superiority of socialism over capitalism.” 

Such statements are usually accompanied by boastful 
declarations that further successes are scientifically pre- 
dictable. Kuo Mo-jo told the Communist-dominated Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Conference at Cairo on December 31, 
1957: “We are ready to overtake the level of Britain in 
15 years, and this is not just a subjective wish.” (By 
mid-1958, according to Peking, “Catch Up With Britain” 
was the most popular song in mainland China.) If we 
were to judge from such materials, the only conclusion 
to be drawn would be that there are no problems which 
the Chinese Communists cannot solve. 

A Caveat or Two: Therefore, before we turn to some 
of the very real accomplishments of the Mao regime, a few 
cautions must be raised. These concern the availability 
and reliability of facts on the Chinese scene, and how 
to place them in proper perspective. 

Anyone attempting any kind of analysis of the Chinese 


economic scene must perforce learn the fine Communist 
art of “percentagemanship”—that is, how to quote fig: 
ures without actually giving facts. The rules of this 
game are three: 

1. Be sure to include at least four figures after the 
decimal point. This insures that, even if your figure has 
the slightest significance, it will be obscured by the 
haze of ten-thousandths of one per cent. 

2. Give figures which are a per cent of a figure which 
is already a per cent of another percentage figure. This 
will convince your reader that you are capable of han- 
dling the most complex quantities and relationships even 
if he is not. 

3. Always accompany your percentage figures with 
such adjectives as: “great,” “victorious,” “amazing,” 
“stupendous,” “overfulfilled!” 

In addition to the fact that Peking still quotes many 
percentages for which no base figures are available and 
that many figures are simply manufactured out of thin 
air, there are other cautions which must be raised. 
There are, for example, approximately a million col- 
lective farms in the Chinese countryside today.” Each 
presumably has an administrative staff to calculate pro- 
duce, allocate workdays, etc. It is on the basis of their 
reports that statistical information on agricultural pro- 
duction is arrived at and economic plans are made. Yet 
the People’s Daily on July 6, 1956 disclosed, a survey 0 
Kirin province revealed that between 30 and 50 per cel 
of the collectives kept faulty books or no books at all 

Again, there is the matter of falsification of figure: 
within China by the various cadres and officials. An 
economist writing for the Far Eastern Economic Review 
of September 12, 1957 gave examples of how cadres 
had puffed up cooperatives and incomes and how e00- 
nomic forces eventually took their revenge and heads 
fell. The local provincial newspapers in 1958 continued 
to be full of accounts of falsifications. These falsifice 
tions, one article observed, “are to be found everywhere 
For example, a Szechuan cooperative had shown 4 
real 15 per cent increase of income in the year 1955-56; 
the kanpu [cadres] unblushingly announced an increas 
of 52 per cent. In Manchuria, officials fake the produc: 
tion figures. Elsewhere, 1,700 wells are said to have beet 
dug, whereas there exist only 700 wells. Still elsewher 
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pend ff official reports purely and simply double the quantity omy. One economist who visited Red China was par- 
wer, § of fertilizer. Or a certain brigade hides 1,000 catties of ticularly interested in the new buildings and housing. 
Well food, which it regards as its secret reserves. The im- “But,” he observed, “the new building is not really above 
» the § portant point is that these are not accidents but a general the world average; however, it is useless to try to con- 
ader- } rule, and that the Politburo, the Government and the vince the New China devotees that the building boom 
, are§ ministries have only false reports and fake statistics as is a world-wide phenomenon, or that incomparably 
s inf a basis for drawing up their plan.”® higher rates of development are to be seen in such places 
reat, {| The State Statistical Office recently admitted in a self- as Venezuela or North Borneo.” The rate of industrial 
some criticism that there has been no time for penetrating growth in Japan in 1957 was more than twice that of 
those # studies of the national economy and that it has been Communist China, but it was hardly noticed by com- 
days § primarily occupied in producing statistics for newspapers parison with the headlines given to Peking’s boasts. 
and magazines. An economics professor at a major Peking Communist China's Assets: Having raised these cau- 
university complained, during the “blooming and con- tions, it must nevertheless be noted that the Chinese 
tending” period in the spring of 1957, that it is well- Communists have made notable strides in boosting the 
P nigh impossible to write on conditions inside China power and economic base of their country since they 
because statistical material, even on education, is treated took power in October 1949. Some of their gains, espe- 
_ | as a state secret. “The joke of the whole matter,” he cially in heavy industry, have given substantial backing 
unist} wrote, “is that one can find in foreign books and maga- to Peking’s tough attitude toward the Western powers. 
e fig. zines, especially those from the capitalist countries, in- Mao Tse-tung’s claims of industrial progress have in 
-thisf formation about China which cannot be found here.” large measure been substantiated by accounts of inde- 
“Not so!” replied Hsiieh Mu-ch’iao of the State Statistical pendent observers within China and by the variety and 
r the§ Office. There are few statistics published “because those quantities of Chinese exports to foreign countries of 
€ haf collected are not yet fit for publication.” such items as cement, steel plate, power generators, sur- 
y the Yet another difficulty in judging China’s progress and veying machines, bicycles and machines for paper pro- 
__ power stems from the fact that there is little information duction.'? The accompanying table offers Peking statistics 
which available giving breakdowns in the various categories of showing the rate of industrial growth in five major items 
| Thisf industrial production. For example, with regard to coal achieved during the First Five Year Plan (1953-1957) 
han- production, the figures are limited to gross quantities, and the announced goals for 1958 and the Second Five 
; evel’ and there are no statistics on how much low quality coal Year Plan (1958-1962). 1956 figures for United States, 
_ and waste is included. The railroad yards at Hsiichow, United Kingdom and Japan (latest available at time 
with for instance, found 100-pound boulders in shipments of of writing) are given for purposes of comparison.** 
in, F coal from a mine that had overfulfilled its quota. At Even granting a certain amount of exaggeration and 
least seven different figures have been released by vari- taking into account the fact that antiquated methods 
many§ ious governmental agencies for coal production in 1957, can now be bypassed and the industrialization process 
€ and a year which, despite claims of great increase (more than speeded up appreciably, the rate of growth of heavy 
f the 10 per cent) in production to 123 million tons (the industry in China has been impressive indeed. The July 
ised highest of the seven figures) , witnessed a coal shortage 29, 1957 issue of Peking’s official Statistical Bulletin 
1 COM crisis and the uppointment of a new Minister of Coal pointed out with obvious satisfaction that whereas it had 
Each Industry on September 26. taken China only five years to jump from 1.35 million 
> pro = These are just a few reasons why any survey of main- tons of steel production to 5.24 million tons, it had taken 
theitf land China today must involve a healthy skepticism.’° the United States 12 years to make a similar jump (1.27 
| pro There are indications that materials have become more to 5.0 from 1880 to 1892), the United Kingdom 23 years 
. ss teliable. The figures for industrial production are prob- (1.29 to 5.03 from 1880 to 1903) and France 26 years 
‘€y Sf ably more accurate than those dealing with the agrarian (1.32 to 5.30 from 1897 to 1923). In general, in 1958 
r cetl® scene, But certainly an air of caution is called for in the Peking regime had at its disposal a remarkably im- 
at al approaching statistics coming from Communist China. proved basis for further building of military power and 
igure: One final point must be made: Peking’s propaganda heavy industry, which are still the major items stressed 
‘ An claims tend to make unduly impressive achievements out in the new Five Year Plan. 
aiid of what are normal developments in any growing econ- In addition, the Chinese Communists possess some 
y eC: 
heads 
ional CHINA JAPAN’ BRITAIN USA 
sifet 1943 1952 1957 1958 1962 1956 1956 1956 
1 —— (goals) 
wn ag Steel (mill. tons) 1.2 1,35 5.24 6.25 12.0 11.11 20.99 104.52 
5-56: Coal (mill. tons) 56.6 63.5 120.00 150.72 230.0 46.56 225.57 476.84 
real Cement (mill. tons) 2.29 2.86 6.8 7.7 12.5 13.03 12.97 53.25 
oll Petroleum (mill. tons) 32 44 1.46 1.55 na 35 AS 353.72 
ba ods ity (mill. Kwh, 5.96* 7.26 18.99 22.45 44.0 73.56 101.18 683.97 
vhere, 


——.. 
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other assets which must be reckoned with in attempts 
to assess future prospects for China as a great power. 
For convenience of listing, we can point to five major 
assets on which Mao’s party counts for further economic 
development: 

1. Totalitarian control. The Chinese economy is com- 
pletely dominated by the tightly knit and highly dis- 
ciplined Chinese Communist party. By the end of 1957 
the Communists claimed to have collectivized approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the farms; almost 99 per cent of 
the industrial production was, they said, turned out by 
state-owned and state-run industries. In the summer of 
1958, the Politburo began the process of turning private 
residences into state property.’* Totalitarian control of 
the economy insures that the regime procures a predeter- 
mined share of production, regardless of consumers. 

An indication of the effectiveness of Communist con- 
trol over the population has been the ability of the state 
in the field of rationing. On August 25, 1955, the regime 
announced its “Three Fixed” policy: fixed production, 
fixed purchases and fixed prices on farm products. Half 
a billion Chinese peasants have found themselves sub- 
sequently in a triple fix indeed. Peasant refugees stream- 
ing into Hong Kong have told stories of unbearable 
deprivations imposed by the state in consequence.*® In 
1957, rationing was extended to many items which had 
formerly been sold freely. 

Two other examples attest to the thorough control 
powers of the regime. Forced labor (“reform through 
labor service”), according to documentation which 
refugees from the mainland presented to the United Na- 
tions, plays an important part in the Chinese Communist 
economy; some conservative estimates, based on close 
reading of the Chinese mainland press, place the number 
of forced laborers at well over two million.’® Another form 
of coercion is the forced migration. In 1956, Peking 
claimed to have sent more than 700,000 persons to re- 
mote areas for land reclamation. Beginning in 1957, the 
regime decided to transfer more than 3 million people, 
mainly Party cadres, to the countryside; the State Coun- 
cil issued regulations to prevent their return. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1958, the People’s Daily claimed that 1.3 million 
had already been sent to the country.” 

During 1957 and 1958, provincial newspapers, espe- 
cially in the western provinces, carried accounts of local 
revolts, some of rather large size and several months 
duration. In every case, it was clearly apparent that the 
central authorities had the necessary power to isolate 
and put down internal resistance.’* The tight, capable 
control exercised over China today by Mao Tse-tung is 
a formidable asset. 

2. A unified, smoothly functioning communications 
and transportation network. For more than a century 
prior to 1949, China’s internal transport system had 
never been free from foreign invasion and control, 
marauding bands of dispossessed peasants, warlords, 
bandits or breakdowns. Now for the first time in the 
modern era the transport network, though still primitive 
and poor in many respects, functions smoothly. And there 
have been important improvements in automobiles, 
trucks, buses and a highway system.’® 





Modern communications—especially the wired -speake 
systems—have guaranteed that any decision reached ip 
Peking is transmitted almost immediately throughout the 
land. The tight organization and control of the peopl 


under the Party cadres insures that such decisions ar’ 


carried out everywhere and rapidly. The fact that all 
communications (including the press) and transportation 
are state-run is, of course, crucial. 

3. The vast reservoir of manpower. More will be said 
below indicating that perhaps this may not be such an 
asset after all, but Peking can embark on mass labor 
projects without considering labor costs. Chinese peas. 
ants, inured to hardship and deprivations, are being 
mobilized for some colossal construction projects.”° Mao’s 
ability to draft Chinese masses for military support and 
enhancement of national power is assuredly a vital factor 
in his calculations. 

4. Russia. The USSR is both a model and an expected 
source of help. Peking pointed out in November 1957 
that over half of that year’s steel production—almost 8) 
per cent of the First Five Year Plan increment—was 
produced in plants built with Soviet aid. Soviet advisers 
are attached to every Ministry in the Chinese Communist 
Government and the Kuang Ming Daily of January 25, 
1957 even referred to a Soviet Adviser-General to the 
Cabinet.”! 

Chinese pride and nationalism have led to several overt 
expressions of a desire to dispense with these advisers 
For instance, the Kuang Ming Daily in Peking referred 
on June 3, 1957 to the possibility of reducing the number 
of Russian advisers. But the People’s Daily, in the mids 
of economic difficulties, pointed out on October 23 that 
the Soviets would play a key role in the projected revival 
of old factories, and again on October 28 that “big broth- 
er” advisers were helping with the reduction of overly 
ambitious plans for the Wuhan industrial complex. 

The Chinese Communists count on Soviet assistance 
and have drawn their new plans with the assumption that 
it will continue. Figures made available at the end of 
1957 set Soviet aid at more than $2.2 billion since Mao’ 
trip to Moscow in 1950. Most of this is in the form 
of low-interest loans. Soviet assistance has not been # 
“oreat and unselfish” as the Chinese would like; in fact 
as a trading partner the Kremlin has proved a rather 
hard bargainer. (From 1953 through 1957, more than 
75 per cent of mainland China’s trade was with Com- 
munist countries.) Nevertheless, Peking is counting of 
the USSR and other Communist countries for most of 
the materials for the further building of its economic 
power base. 

5. China’s new prestige. The Communists have not 
hesitated to gamble scarce resources in order to wil 
admiration abroad. For example, in 1957, the mainland 
regime exported cotton cloth to 28 countries, despite 
fact that the inadequate ration at home was cut twice 
during the course of the year.?? Many of Red China's 
activities abroad, to be discussed in more detail later. 
are devoted to cultivating the impression of increasingly 
successful and stable prospects for China under Com 
munism. The prestige which has already attached to Mao’ 
China proves an important asset not only in dealing with 
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CHAIRMAN MAO: 15 MILLION NEW SUBJECTS A YEAR 


such countries as Japan and members of the neutralist 
bloc; it is of first-rank importance in Peking’s relations 
with Moscow. 

A major component of this prestige asset is the very 
tangible military strength at Peking’s command. As a 
result of the Korean War and of modernization since, 
Mao’s military forces must be considered formidable. The 
Chinese ability to send more than 2,000 modern jet 
planes into the air and field more than 2 million troops 
adds immeasurably to the weight Peking carries at any 
conference table. 

Communist China's Problems: Having emphasized some 
of Communist China’s major assets, it is necessary to 
point out the very pressing problems which lead to the 
conclusion that China has not entered the ranks of the 
great powers and is unlikely to do so soon. Most of the 
Chinese achievements to date can be traced to a combi- 
nation of Soviet assistance, the utilization of already 
existing capacity, the ability to control consumption and 
distribution of foodstuffs, and the expropriation of pri- 
vate resources in China. Present figures must be pro- 
jected against the background of China’s size, disparity, 
and resources—and the probability that much of the 
capital which aided expansion of the Chinese economy 
in the first decade of Communist rule will not be avail- 
able again. Here are some of Peking’s major problems: 

|. Population. There is a general tendency to view pop- 
ulation problems as long-range, but China’s population 
problem is pressing and immediate. A combination of 
Mass sanitation and health campaigns, internal peace 
for th: first time in a century, modern drugs and other 
actors has resulted in a rate of increase which, accord- 
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ing to a Shanghai publication, “ has reached a completely 
anarchic state.”*° According to one set of official figures 
in Economic Research (Peking, No. 2, 1958), China’s 
population increased by more than 76 million during 
the First Five Year Plan—or more than 15 million a year. 

Figures for the rate of increase range from 2 to 3 
per cent with the most commonly given figure at 2.22 
per cent. What this last figure means is that 15 years 
from now, when Mao plans to overtake Britain in the 
production of steel and other major industrial com- 
modities, China will have added more than 240 million 
people—or more than five times the population of 
Britain—to its already overpopulated land. Or again, 
this figure means that at the end of 11 years, China 
will add more people to its present population than 
there are people in the United States today! 

Some of the full implications of the population prob- 
lem became manifest in 1954, and the following year 
Peking began a program for legalizing abortion, en- 
couraging late marriages and introducing birth control 
on a large scale.2* By 1957 this program was in full 
swing. Women’s magazines carried diagrams and dis- 
cussions in full detail dealing with methods of contra- 
ception. On October 25, 1957 Peking’s Kuang Ming 
Daily reported great increases in purchases of contra- 
ceptives by the people over the previous year and 
claimed: “Specialists say that the qualities of our contra- 
ceptive agents have been improved over last year, some 
having reached the international standards.” It did not 
reveal what international body set such standards.”® 
But by the spring of 1958 it was clear that the Com- 
munist campaign to introduce knowledge of birth con- 
trol had failed; it may have alienated many Chinese by 
its crudeness. Peking returned to its former Marxist 
position that there is no such thing as overpopulation 
and roundly condemned as neo-Malthusians some of the 
people whom it had allowed to speak up.”° 

Despite an ambitious program of resettlement and 
reclamation of wasteland, official figures showed that 
cultivated land had been expanded less than 1 per cent 
a year during the first Plan (107.9 million hectares in 
1952 to 112.7 million hectares in 1957). Put the other 
way, on May 5, 1957, the People’s Daily admitted that 
between 1953 and 1956 cultivated land (including in- 
dustrial crops) had declined from .462 to .445 acre per 
person. The June 6, 1958 issue put the figure for 1958 
at .429 acre per person! This includes marginal land 
as well as land on which industrial crops are cultivated. 
At the very moment, between 4 and 5 million are being 
added to China’s labor force every year, and neither 
the countryside nor the cities seem able to accommodate 
these numbers. The most optimistic estimate by a 
Japanese economist is that Chinese industry might be 
able to absorb 1.3 million new workers a year at its 
present rate of growth. The Chinese Communists them- 
selves estimate only 800,000. 

China’s cities and towns are bulging at the seams. 
Urban housing construction is far below the level re- 
quired to keep up with the present rate of growth, let 
alone handle the great influx from the collectivized coun- 
tryside. In brief, this seems to be a key item in the 





future of China, one the Communists are unlikely to 
control. The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East concluded its survey of 1957 
with the observation that “population pressure, as well 
as the related problem of unemployment and underem- 
ployment, is one of the most serious problems facing 
mainland China.”** 

Jf course, the problem of population explosion in the 
wake of developments in modern medicine and sani- 
tation measures has not been limited to mainland China.”* 
The long-run significance for China, as opposed to other 
areas, lies in the contrast between Peking’s approach 
to the resultant food problem and that adopted elsewhere. 
On Formosa, for example, major investment emphasis has 
been placed on agriculture and the development of fer- 
tilizer industry, and although the island’s population is 
growing at a rate even faster than that of the mainland 
(34 per 1,000), it has been able to increase per capita 
food consumption as well as exports of foodstuffs abroad 
year by year. The accompanying table indicates the 
contrast between Communist and other Asian approaches 





. ization depend, has been one of supreme confiden: e. The 


Communist leaders have not hesitated to attack family 
and cultural values rooted deep in the Chinese « vuntry- 
side; nor have they hesitated to follow the Soviet pat- 
tern for industrialization which practically ignores the 
countryside. This remains true for the Second Five 
Year Plan, though less so than for the First Plan. The 
attempt to handle the peasant question through collective 
control is likely to lead to even greater failure than in 
the Soviet Union. In view of the population problem, 
the resultant price can be appalling. Growing peasant 
apathy and passive resistance can only cause further 
suffering among the peasants themselves.*° 

3. Geography. Although China is one sixth larger than 
the U. S., it has less than half as much arable land. 
Peking’s figures claim 278 million acres of cultivated 
land in 1957. This compares with 380 million acres 
used for crops and 526 million acres used for grassland 
and pastures in the United States in 1954.*' China’s 
climate and rainfall are frequently unreliable and the 
possibility of flood, drought or other natural disasters 
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to the population and food problem in terms of percent- 
age distribution of planned public expenditures:?° 

2. The peasant problem. The title of the People’s 
Daily editorial of July 1, 1958 indicated that the Chinese 
Communists understand this: “The Peasant Question 
Still Remains the Fundamental One.” Despite the fact 
that practically all of China’s peasants have been pushed 
into collectives, despite the dispatch to the villages in 
late 1957 and early 1958 of millions of disgruntled 
cadres, intellectuals and school children, and despite 
the proclamation of 1958 as a year for “a great leap 
forward” during which Mao told the people they must 
achieve “greater, faster, better and more economical 
results,” it is doubtful whether Communist education can 
persuade the Chinese peasants to produce more and 
eat less. A Reuters dispatch from Peking of December 
23, 1957 noted an official admission that the few inde- 
pendent peasants were growing 30 per cent more per 
acre than the agricultural producers’ cooperatives (Chi- 
nese version of collectives). Local newspapers report 
on increasing tendencies (Mao calls them contradictions) 
toward individualist and capitalist mentalities among 
the peasantry, more and more local resistance, tensions 
between peasants and urban cadres, and continued “blind 
influx” of peasants into the cities. 

Peking’s approach to the nearly half a_ billion 
peasants, upon whom the grandiose plans for industrial- 


is ever present, especially in the marginal agricultural 
areas into which the Communists have pushed the “vol- 
unteer” settlers.*? Doctrinaire concentration on heavy 
industry in the Second Five Year Plan would seem to 
preclude adequate development of the chemical fertilizer 
industry, which offers the biggest hope for rapid in- 
creases in agricultural production. It should be noted, 
however, that the People’s Daily of January 21, 1958 
promised an output of 5 to 7 million tons in 1962 under 
the amended draft of the Second Plan, compared with 
a claimed production of more than 700,000 tons in 
1957.%* 

China’s resources are generally poor. Outside Man- 
churia, no really good concentration of industrial raw 
materials has yet been discovered. The distance of the 
limited oil discoveries in Kansu and Sinkiang from 
the centers of population confront Communist economic 
planners with a major transportation problem. Fre 
quent shakeups in the ministry of petroleum industry, 
such as the removal of Li Chu-kuei as minister on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1958, have indicated official frustration over 
inadequate petroleum reserves.** Although Peking 
boasts frequently of new raw materials discoveries, China 
does not at present possess the requisite raw materials 
base for a super-power.** And.though, as noted above, 
the transportation system has been unified and is running 
smoothly, it is still grossly inadequate. The railroads 
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handle more than two-thirds of the internal transport 
tonnage (more than 80 per cent of that moved by mod- 
ern means), but there were still only 18,053 miles of 
track in all of China at the beginning of 1958. Even 
this figure is misleading, because over 40 per cent of 
this mileage is in Manchuria and many of the new lines 
have strategic importance but are of little economic 
value. This compares with 220,500 miles in the United 
States; it is about equal to the railroad mileage for only 
the three Middle Atlantic States, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania (18,567 miles). Highways and other 
modes of transport are even less adequate. Furthermore, 
the Chinese people are divided by inhospitable mountain 
terrain and language barriers. Although the Chinese 
system of writing can surmount most spoken language 
barriers, less than 15 per cent of the population is suf- 
ficiently literate to handle any but the most elementary 
problems; most of the literates are in the cities. 
4. Minority nationalities. Peking has been plagued 
with passive resistance, localism, and outright revolt 
among these groups, and its hold is far from strong in 
many of the frontier provinces where most of the 
minority groups live.*® 
The Communists frequently assert that the minorities 
constitute only 6 per cent of the population, yet occupy 
almost 60 per cent of the land area. These figures are 
misleading and inaccurate. In the first place, by their 
own admission the Communists were forced to estimate 
the population of minority areas rather than carry out 
a direct census. Secondly, in many of the autonomous 
minority areas that have been set up, the Chinese far 
outnumber the minority peoples.** This is true, for 
example, of Inner Mongolia and of the Kwangsi Chuang 
People’s Autonomous Area set up on March 5, 1958 
replacing former Kwangsi province.** Yet these figures 
do indicate, at least, that the problem is not a small one. 
Mao Tse-tung quoted them in his February 27, 1957 
speech on contradictions among the people. He stated 
that both “great Han chauvinism” (the oppression of the 
minority nationalities by Chinese—usually the Com- 
munist cadres) and local nationalism were contradictions 
to be overcome among the people.*° 

During 1957 and 1958 Peking became more and more 
concerned about resistance in the minority areas. Cam- 
paigns were launched against the “separatist ideas” 
among young intellectuals; “Rightist” leaders were 
accused of trying to establish independent kingdoms; 
many long-time Communist leaders were expelled from 
the Party. Revolts in Tibet forced Peking to abandon 
plans for socialization there until after the Second Five 
Year Plan.*° Peking leaders frankly admitted that “local 
nationalism has become in many minority nationalities 
areas a dangerous tendency worthy of grave attention.”** 
One reason for the increasing concern, in addition to the 
strategic border location of most of the minority areas, 
8 probably the fact that many of these regions contain 
taw materials deposits which Peking needs. 





Some areas and groups have proved particularly 
toublesome to the Communist leadership — notably 
Sinkianz and Tsinghai, as well as Tibet. In June 1958, 


e high-ranking Communists in Sinkiang were expelled 
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from the Party and accused of saying that Sinkiang 
should belong to the Uighur people and even that it 
should become an independent republic.*? Similarly, the 
governor of Tsinghai, a Party member for more than 
thirty years, was expelled from the Party because of his 
“anti-Party criminal activities,” which included the arch 
crime of “parochial nationalism.” While visiting in 
Kansu, he had said that the people of Kansu should rule 
Kansu.** 

A major problem in Tsinghai and in many of the 
western areas is the Chinese Moslems, who are treated 
as a separate nationality. Since the summer of 1957 the 
Communist leadership has been extremely hostile in its 
attitude toward these Hui people, or Chinese Moslems.** 
Peking condemned the teaching of Arabic in Moslem 
areas and has even adopted measures for forced migra- 
tion of Chinese Moslems away from costal provinces.*° 
On May 16, 1958 the People’s Daily accused the Moslems 
in Honan of trying “to set up an independent kingdom.” 
Despite seemingly persuasive propaganda about religious 
freedom directed to Moslem areas in the non-Communist 
world, mainland China’s press gives ample reason to 
believe the prominent Moslem leader in China who, 
during the “blooming and contending” period, cried: 
“The Moslem people in China are in agony.”*® 

Mainland newspapers have given increasing attention 
to the problem of “Rightist” and “bourgeois” tendencies 
among the minority peoples, and it is difficult to judge 
whether Peking’s toughening attitude is a cause or a 
result of the growing resistance. In any event, the Com- 
munist attitude is hardly likely to lead to an easy solu- 
tion of a problem which China shares with many other 
countries in Asia.*7 It is nonsense to view, as Peking 
does, the natural desire for self-government among these 
people as a “product of capitalism” and “feudal 
yearning.” 

5. Finally China’s assertion of a key role in the world 
Communist movement has involved the expenditure of 
scarce resources for military buildup and propaganda 
activities abroad—including economic aid to nine coun- 
tries: Nepal, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, North Vietnam, 
Albania, Hungary, Yemen and North Korea.*® In a coun- 
try with problems of such scope, where per-capita income 
in some provinces (Szechuan, for example) averages less 
than $26 a year, a commitment of 18.85 per cent (1957) 
of the national budget for military buildup can be a 
source of great misery.*® Enmity toward the West has 
resulted in a blockade of strategic materials which con- 
tinues to hurt Chinese industrial and military plans. In 
1957, for example, the Chinese mainland imported 1.1 
million tons of crude oil, a considerable drain on ex- 
change resources. Observers pointed out that at least one 
major reason, in addition to poor prospecting, was that 
the Western embargo had prevented oil drilling equip- 
ment, also in short supply in the USSR, from getting to 
China.°° 

Many other major problems could be listed— including 
modern Chinese nationalism, which could lead to even 
more intense expressions of anti-Soviet feeling than those 
that erupted during the “blooming and contending” 
period in May-June 1957. But the five major problems 





listed above cancel out many of the assets. A realistic 
appraisal of China’s power, even at the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan in 1962 (assuming that targets are met), 
forces the conclusion that China will still not be a great 
world power. Rather, one must conclude that its agrarian 
and population conditions make China the biggest prob- 
lem for the Soviet bloc. 

Taro Yamada, Japanese specialist on Soviet affairs, 
writing in the Japanese magazine Sekai Shuho on Decem- 
ber 21, 1957, stresses China’s population increase and 
states: “Only the Soviet Union’s self-sacrificing eco- 
nomic aid can break through the difficulty. But it will 
be too great a burden for the Soviet Union to support 
and develop Red China’s economy. Support for Red 
China’s economy is likely to become the greatest problem 
in the Communist bloc.” 

Yamada believes that the extent of Soviet aid to China 
is already the key issue within the Communist bloc. 
The Chinese Communists are making new requests for 
Soviet aid at a time that the Soviets find themselves 
embarked on a greatly enlarged program of economic 
assistance abroad, when they must give instead of take 
in Eastern Europe, and when the Russian people have 
been promised higher living standards and more con- 
sumer goods. On the other hand, China’s size, manpower 
and propaganda importance to the Communist bloc give 
Peking leaders a great amount of leverage in their nego- 
tiations with the Kremlin. As long as Western opposition 
remains firm, tensions between them will increase.** 

Sources of Present Power: Given the problems of China 
at its present underdeveloped state, the task of turning 
that country into an industrial world power is staggering. 
Yet the leaders in Peking exude self-confidence and 
convey their own conviction that they have already 
arrived at a power position of first magnitude. At the 
risk of oversimplification, I would suggest that there are 
four key factors—all of which are played up and symbol- 
ized in the mammoth parades held at the Gate of 
Heavenly Peace in Peking every May 1, August 1, and 
October 1. Two of these factors have already been men- 
tioned as among China’s assets for economic develop- 
ment. 

1. The alliance with the Soviet Union. The parades 
display the most modern types of Soviet military equip- 
ment and examples of Soviet aid toward industrialization. 
Soviet materiel enabled Chinese mass manpower to be a 
match for the United Nations coalition in Korea and 
enabled the Chinese to play a key role in turning the tide 
against the French in Vietnam. Soviet equipment, Peking 
believes, will make possible the “liberation” of Formosa 
against the opposition of U.S.-backed Nationalist forces. 
(Despite the persuasiveness of the peace campaigns so 
frequently conducted by Peking, there is always in the 
background a long history of Communist military experi- 
ence, and frequent displays of military power attest 
Mao’s awareness of its vital role.®*) China’s own limita- 
tions in terms of industrial raw power are thus to some 
extent compensated for by the Soviet alliance and re- 
sultant military power in being. 

The Chinese Communist leaders probably draw some 
satisfaction from the current trend in Western strategic 









thinking, which accents the buildup of nuclear \ eapons 
while at the same time recognizing that the potential for 
mutual destruction makes nuclear warfare an unlikely 
choice at the tactical level. They also know that tactical 
nuclear warfare would be of limited advantage jp 
China’s border areas, and they are aware of the decreas. 
ing Western willingness and capabilities of aiding the 
smaller states of Asia with substantial numbers of in 
fantry prepared to fight attrition-type land war, espedi- 
ally in areas where the issue is mixed up with colonialism 
and internal division as in Vietnam.** The enthusiasm 
with which the Chinese Communists have carried forth 
the Soviet campaign against the “weapons of mags 
destruction” (linked, incidentally, with their germ war 
fare campaign during the Korean War) shows them 
fully aware that they possess initial advantages in con- 
ventional land warfare operations. They remember how 
China’s size and population ultimately worked in her 
favor during the war against Japan. Now there is the 
additional advantage of Soviet assistance. It is not sur. 
prising, therefore, that industrial and transportation 
planning have been pointed toward maximizing the 
possibility of continuous Soviet material assistance in the 
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going system of political control yet devised. It combines prim 
modern psychological techniques and mass-communica§ j,, 4, 


tions gadgetry with old methods of mutual spying and§ 7), 
control. It grasps men up in innumerable organizations} |,.4, 
which encompass every field of activity and subordinates} 4, , 
them all to the rigors of the state. histo 

Peking’s ability to organize and control men is evi-§ q.g;, 
denced by the mass calisthenics performed every day philo: 
throughout China to instructions from ever-present loud: 
speakers—even on river boats. There are the great labor 
projects, a hallmark of many past despotisms, which the 
Communist rulers proudly show to visitors. The ability 
of the regime to liquidate all opposition of any note and 
bring a population the size of China’s under thorough 
control, including collectivization, in such a short perioé 
indicates a dimension of power that dare not be under 
estimated, Foreign visitors are tempted to believe tha 
the force which has unified China under a control 9 
thorough is indeed just what Chou En-lai claims, “invine youth 
ible.” It was following a visit to China, including being§ ¢);,, 
present for the October 1 anniversary parade in Peking§ ..;__, 
in 1956, that President Sukarno proclaimed his “guidedf 
democracy” for Indonesia, Communist leaders themsel¥@} peoay, 
draw confidence and inspiration from the masses bending} j,,1, d 
to commands. Displays of Peking’s organizational pow } pi) ; 
are sufficient to breed a certain amount of defeatism 0 impor 
the strongest opponents of their system.** by the 

3. Ideological conviction. The Chinese Communiss§ .,),1:. 
are determined to build their country into a great worl today 
industrial power no matter what the cost, and there 8 hav, | 
little reason to doubt their sincerity when they announé 
their irrevocable commitment to the Soviet camp. They Way c 
have followed the line laid down by Moscow througi match 
many crises when national interest would seem to hat Bi, 1. 
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have dictated otherwise—the Hitler-Stalin Pact, the 
Japanese-Soviet Treaty, Yalta, and the Russian looting of 
Manchuria. In supporting the Soviet moves to crush the 
Hungarian freedom fighters, in attacking Tito again in 
mmu:§ 1958, in backing Russian moves in the Middle East, Mao 
ough: Tse-tung has with faithful consistency insisted on the 
bine primacy of Soviet aims and the necessity for Soviet 
nic leadership. 

5 and The Chinese Communists and some of the youth they 
tons lead display a conviction and dedication that have marked 
inalés} ihe expansion stages of many great movements in world 
history—Christianity and Islam, for example. Such a 
dedication is based upon and perpetuates a “we-they” 
philosophy in which the overriding concern becomes the 
elimination of the “they.” In this case, the creed is one 
which explains China’s past history in simple terms and 
brings it into the framework of world history in such a 
manner that in the minds of the converts the long-run 
victory of world Communism is worth any sacrifice. The 
rough key element for China is Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
rerio which enables the linking of internal struggles with the 
“_ two world camps.®° The ability of the Communist leader- 
e thal ship to instill enthusiasm among some Chinese who re- 
rol $0 sented China’s recent weakness and division, among the 
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re 4. The Asian context, China is a great power in Asia 
nd because of the comparative weakness of her neighbors, 
“: zed including demilitarized Japan. In terms of modern indus- 
CS ‘ trial development, Japan is far ahead of China. Yet, the 

importance of the three elements listed above is indicated 
by the great world concern over China’s power and the 
relative lack of discussion of Japanese power in Asia 
an today. Peking’s impressive parades of military might 
“ae have not been wasted on the many visiting leaders from 
They the smaller countries to the south whose strength is in no 
a a Way comparable. These leaders realize that they are no 
ee match for the Soviet-equipped forces of China. Likewise, 
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vis-a-vis the West, they are duly impressed with the 
stature that alliance with the USSR has brought to China. 

Although China is still in absolute world terms a weak 
power when compared with the industrially advanced 
nations, her relative position in Asia is enhanced because 
totalitarian control has been able to overcome the internal 
weaknesses which continue to plague the governments of 
other states in Asia. The new regime in China has been 
able to overcome some of the limitations imposed by 
geography, overpopulation, and a recent history of 
division, warfare, and failure to meet the challenge of the 
industrial West. 

Yet, the very extent to which the rulers in Peking are 
able to gain accolades from their smaller neighbors 
creates a cycle which moves in the direction of according 
ever greater power to the new Chinese state. For the 
newly independent states of Asia, there has been a some- 
what disenchanting realization that sovereignty has not 
brought all the blessings they had expected. In many 
cases the attainment of independence has sharpened 
problems which existed under colonial control, and the 
usual goals of industrialization, economic improvement 
and equality with the white man are far from realization. 
In the absence of forcefully presented alternatives, the 
Chinese gain further prestige by parading their totali- 
tarian planning before visitors who meet untold obstacles 
in their less tightly controlled areas at home.*® 

At the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party, September 1956, Peking spokesmen, speaking for a 
world audience, stressed their ability at planning and an- 
nounced that at the end of the Second Five Year Plan in 
1962 China would rank fifth or sixth among the world’s 
industrial powers. This presumes a somewhat stagnant 
industrial development elsewhere in the world and over- 
coming some of the problems listed above, but what is 
important is that Communist China is having no small 
success in posing not only as a leader against Western 
colonialism but as the leader in Asia of a system which 
can tackle the planning problems of underdeveloped 
areas. 








3. Continuing Forces and Goals 


cated by their actions that they are capable of long- 
range strategy which can involve many seemingly con- 
tradictory tactical shifts. Following the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference at Bandung, Indonesia, in April 1955, Peking 
began an all-out courting of the neutral countries, talked 
ceaselessly of the five principles of peaceful coexistence, 
insisted on mutual non-interference in internal affairs, 
and denounced military alliances as attempts to divide 
the world into hostile camps. Though never abandoned, 
Mao’s 1940 statement that “In the world from now on, 
‘neutrality’ is only a term for deceiving people” and 
abuse such\as was heaped on Nehru during the “libera- 
tion” of Tibet were conveniently played down. This line 
toward the Asian neutralists has continued even while 
Peking has changed its line internally and toward other 
countries. On June 26, 1958, for example, the People’s 
Daily quoted Yugoslavia’s President Tito as saying, “We 
are against division of the world into camps,” and com- 
mented : 

“How typically the voice of a traitor! How that state- 
ment ‘against division of the world into camps’ sounds 
like the statement ‘against division of the world into 
classes’ written by a deserter from the Communist party 
who has surrendered himself to the enemy! Since a 
number of imperialist countries and a number of so- 
cialist countries exist at the same time in the world the 
existence of camps is inevitable. . . . The socialist camp 
and the imperialist camp are fundamentally opposite in 
nature and cannot be mentioned in the same breath.” 

About a year earlier, the China Youth Journal of Au- 
gust 8, 1957 maintained: 

“There is definitely no such thing as the transcendent 
Third Independent Course. . . . In the domain of politics 
and ideology, it is either the easterly wind getting the 
upper hand of the westerly wind, or vice versa. Peaceful 
coexistence and mutual non-interference are impossible.” 

Despite such shifts in tactics, however, some forces 
will probably remain operative in directing China’s new- 
ly found power. To a brief discussion of some of these 
we now turn. 

1. The ideological commitment to the Communist 
cause. Those who talk wishfully of splitting Peking and 
Moscow usually overlook the strong ideological ties which 
have existed between Soviet and Chinese Communist 
leaders since the very beginning of Communism in 
China.** The two-camp view of the world is embedded 
in every aspect of the Peking regime. The Chinese leaders 
firmly believe, as Mao has stated, that “liberated China 
and a liberated world are inseparable,” and that “in the 
present-day world, to reject the Soviet Union is tanta- 
mount to rejecting peace.” On his second visit to Moscow 
as head of the Chinese state in November 1957, Mao 
reiterated his position before the Supreme Soviet: 

“Soon after it was founded, the People’s Republic 
of China concluded a treaty of friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance with the Soviet Union. This is a great 
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alliance of the two great socialist countries. We share 
the same destiny and the same life-spring with the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist camp. We regard it as 
the sacred international obligation of all socialist coun- 
tries to strengthen the solidarity of the socialist countries 
headed by the Soviet Union.” 

At the second session of the Chinese Party’s Eighth 
Congress, from May 5 to May 23, 1958, the two-camp 
view of the world was underscored and used to link 
internal and external events and problems. Internal re. 
sistance by “rightists” and “revisionists” became prima 
facie evidence of collusion with the enemy. The enemy— 
the camp of capitalism, fascism, imperialism, war and 
oppression, led by the United States—is, because of its 
internal contradictions, losing the battle against the camp 
of socialism, peace, democracy, national emancipation 
and liberation, led by the Soviet Union. 

In the first issue (June 1958) of the new theoretical 
journal Red Flag, published by the Central Committee 
of the CCP, Deputy Foreign Minister Chang Wen-tien 
repeated a formula which has characterized Chinese Com- 
munist pronouncements for more than three decades: 

“The basic feature of our age is the existence in the 
world of two fundamentally opposed social economic 
systems: vigorously growing socialism on the one hand, 
and declining and collapsing imperialism on the other. 
At present, while the Soviet Union, China and other 
countries of the socialist camp are making giant leaps 
forward in production, the United States, at the head of 
the imperialist camp, is in the throes of a profound 
economic crisis.” 

Within this two-camp view, the duty of enmity toward 
the United States and isolation and destruction of its 
power becomes an overwhelming necessity. The Party 
Congress adopted a resolution on May 23, 1958 endorsing 
the international declaration by the 64 Communist parties 
meeting in Moscow the preceding November to the 
effect that the “agressive imperialist circles of the United 
States have become the center of world reaction and the 
most deadly enemy of the peoples.”** Too frequently, 
commentators on China forget that, whether the hate- 
America campaign is at fever pitch as in August 1958 
or being played down as it was during 1957, the whole 
doctrinal underpinning of the regime involves the con- 
stant identification of the United States and most of its 
allies as “the enemy.” As long as Peking is a part of 
international Communism, this is a force which will con- 
tinue to direct Chinese power. Mao is dedicated to the 
global victory of Communism under Moscow’s leader 
ship, and this overshadows all secondary problems. 

2. National pride. The Chinese people have heen 4 
proud people through their long history. The Commu- 
nist leaders are aware that China was once the great 
power in all Asia, and we must not discount the nation 
alistic psychology which demands restoration of Chinese 
leadership. Although China was never a colony like othet 
countries, she was subjected to Western military attacks 
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and unequal treaties in the last century, and Peking’s 
rulers assure other countries in Asia that they share 
much in common. The psychology of many intellectuals 
in Asia demands frequent displays of equal status with 
the once haughty West, and China’s new leaders share 
this psychology. At the Eighth Party Congress, for ex- 
ample, Liu Shao-ch’i pointed to the “victorious war to 
resist U.S. aggression and aid Korea” and concluded 
that the “international position of our country has been 
elevated,” giving China “a great power of attraction in 
international life among all the oppressed nations and 
exploited peoples.” 

Two years later, at the mass anti-U.S. rally staged in 
Peking, on July 18, 1958 in connection with events in 
the Middle East, Peking’s Mayor and Politburo member 
Peng Chen stated: 

“The U.S. Government has now discarded its mask. 
Before the people of the world it now stands uncovered, 
its imperialist wolfish features clearly revealed, and no 
amount of pretexts which it may fabricate can in any 
way hide them. We Chinese people have long perceived 
the wolfish features of the U.S. imperialists. In our past 
struggles with U.S. imperialism, we have dealt heavy 
blows to their aggressive designs and won brilliant vic- 
tories. We have, moreover, proved to the whole world 
that the U.S. imperialists, though vicious and seemingly 
ferocious, are not to be feared. They are only a paper 
tiger, outwardly strong but internally weak.”°° 

The nationalist psychology being exploited by the 
Chinese Communists is likely to demand further vic- 
tories as proof not only of equality with Western powers 
but of the leadership being asserted in Asia. We should 
not, however, discount the possibility that Chinese na- 
tional pride and traditional xenophobia may cause real 
tensions in the alliance with the Soviet “big brother.” 
While Mao with his highly symbolized leadership posi- 
tion may be able to continue Peking’s subordination to 
Moscow, it may become increasingly difficult for his 
successors to do so. Soviet leaders have, however, seem- 
ingly profited from the Tito experience and have been 
extremely careful in handling Chinese nationalism and 
according it a leadership role in Asia.®° 

3. The experience of the present leadership. The men 


ruling in Peking are not yet old men, but they are first- 
generation Communists. Their dedication and fanaticism 
has been reinforced by their success. They are unlikely 
to abandon the philosophy and the power system to which 
they attribute their present strong position. Most of these 
leaders are men with military experience, accustomed 
to command; this reinforces their Leninist outlook, which 
views every action in the context of struggle, of war- 
fare and campaigns. 

The Chinese leaders have found that following the 
dictates of Bolshevik expediency has paid off handsomely. 
They have not hesitated to fabricate and distort facts 
or to abrogate or break agreements, nor have they shrunk 
from violence. In their minds, it is a necessary part of 
an implacable struggle. They have produced their own 
documentation on the liquidation of millions of their 
fellow countrymen in the name of class war. They fully 
accept Lenin’s 1920 dictum, “Our morality is deduced 
from the class struggle of the proletariat . . . Communist 
morality is the morality which serves this struggle.” 
They believe, as Mao Tse-tung stated at the opening of 
the Eighth Party Congress on September 15, 1956: “The 
victories of the revolution and construction in our coun- 
try are victories of Marxism-Leninism.” 

4. The dynamics of totalitarianism. We still lack an 
adequate explanation of why totalitarian states, espe- 
cially newly-founded ones, have tended almost without 
exception to be expansionist. Unfortunately, statements 
and predictions from Peking give us ample reason to 
expect a Chinese conformity with the pattern. One pos- 
sible reason lies in the totalitarian necessity of main- 
taining infallibility and complete monopoly of “truth.” 
This can usually be challenged from the outside, so one 
after another outside challengers must be eliminated. 
Top leaders of Mao’s regime proudly proclaimed at the 
1956 Party Congress that they had not made a single 
mistake in the Party line in the past 21 years. At the 
May 1958 meeting they promised ever greater victories 
in terms of socialist transformation, industrialization, 
building of state power, and growth of the “camp of 
peace and democracy.”*! Another reason for totalitarian 
expansion probably lies in the necessity of having 
pariahs, external and internal, in order to justify con- 
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tinued harsh measures of dictatorship. The present re- 
gime in Peking has given many indications that it op- 
erates under these compulsions. To maintain the myth of 
infallibility, it must continue to have substantial vic- 
tories—eliminating internal enemies, great strides in in- 
dustrialization and consolidation of power, victories over 
external enemies. Liu Shao-ch’i warned the Party Con- 
gress on May 5, 1958 that the Chinese comrades must 
be prepared for a “fierce life-and-death struggle with 
the enemy,” and to wage “prolonged and repeated strug- 
gles against the bourgeois rightists.” 

5. Domestic problems. With the start of the new Five 
Year Plan and the “big leap forward” in 1958, the 
Chinese were told that they must make even greater 
sacrifices for victories in industrialization and for the 
cause of proletarian internationalism. Chou En-Lai had 
put them on notice at the Party Congress on September 
16, 1956 that sacrifices were not necessarily for China’s 
national interest alone: 

“Being a member of the socialist camp, our country 
has its share of responsibility. We must fulfill this share 
of responsibility. We have the obligation to supply needed 
farm products, pastoral products, mineral ores, raw ma- 
terials, and certain mechanical equipment and industrial 
products to the different fraternal countries. We must 
try hard to increase production and reduce domestic 
consumption appropriately, so as to insure the supply 
of these products.” 

While such a statement may indicate that the USSR 
is getting a price for its economic assistance and thus 
may be able to continue the industrial aid the Chinese 
need if the price continues to be met, it does raise the 
question of whether, in view of increasing population 
pressure, the Chinese can curtail consumption any fur- 
ther. 75 per cent of China’s exports have been farm pro- 
duce. Shortages in 1957 forced a sizeable curtailment 
in exports compared with 1956. Grain exports were cut 
almost in half.** To rulers firmly committed to indus- 
trialization and faced with a shortage of agricultural and 
raw materials, access to the surplus areas of Southeast 
Asia and Formosa can become an overriding concern. 
This may help explain the intense attention which Mao’s 
China is giving to promoting its goals in that area since 
the Bandung Conference. 

If, given its promises of economic assistance abroad and 
pledges toward building world Communist power, Peking 
finds it has over-committed itself, rather than burst 
the bubble of infallibility it may find it advantageous 
to be involved in a limited war which could elicit greater 
sacrifices from a populace stirred: by nationalism. (The 
leadership is fully capable of presenting any outbreak 
of hostilities as an attack against China.) The war in 
Korea, according to the organ of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, proved “a great dy- 
namic power which drove forward our national con- 
struction programmes in all aspects.”®* 

Goals of the Regime: Many of the goals of the new 
Chinese power are implicit in the power structure itself 
and in the forces directing it and the leaders are quite 
open about most of them. Most fit within the framework 
of the Communist doctrine which dictates an overriding 
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commitment to the expansion of the Communist s; stem, 
The Chinese have demonstrated with consistency that 
they are dedicated “proletarian internationalists,”’ and 
their consistent backing of Moscow through the 1956-58 
crises in the Communist movement confirmed the state. 
ments by the leaders that their choice was irrevocable, 

A corollary of this goal is to split and weaken the 
camp of the enemy, and here the paramount concern js 
to isolate and defeat the United States. This goal is fa- 
cilitated by the Chinese ability to exploit anti-Westernism 
in the former colonial areas of Asia and push Lenin’s 
definition that colonialism and imperialism are the off- 
spring of capitalism. Chou En-lai’s report on the Bandung 
Conference to his colleagues in Peking (May 13, 1955) 
indicated his Party’s calculation that identification with 
anti-colonialism would constitute a key item in plans 
for weakening the camp of the enemy.® The editorial in 
the People’s Daily of January 4, 1958, hailing the Com- 
munist-dominated Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference held 
in Cairo stated, for example: 

“The fact that colonialism is still seriously threatening 
the national independence, sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of the countries in Asia and Africa and destroying 
the freedom and the living conditions of their people is 
clear to the people of these countries. In Africa espe- 
cially, millions of people are still under colonialist rule 
and are existing in extreme poverty and humiliation and 
are denied their rights. Racial discrimination and perse- 
cution prevail there. Many places have been subjected 
to agony by the colonialists. At the same time, the most 
vicious colonialists, those of the United States, are fran- 
tically carrying out imperialist plots in Asia and Africa, 
trying to take the place of the old colonial powers and 
impose their new colonialist yoke on the people of Asia 
and Africa.”° 

This line has been a cornerstone of Peking’s policy 
from the beginning. Continued growth of neutralism 
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throughout the world (East Europe excepted) has been 
hailed by Chinese Communist leaders as evidence of 
weakness and splits within the “imperialist camp.” Anti- 
colonialism and racialism formed the basis on which 
Mao’s colleagues pushed their interpretation of the Mid- 
dle East crises of 1956 and 1958. 

Of course, the Peking regime wishes to establish Chinese 
leadership in Asia not merely in terms of anti-imperial- 
ism, but also as a model for national revolutions against 
the West. The Chinese leaders now feel that they are well 
on their way to achieving this goal. They have been espe- 
cially anxious to make this new leadership felt vis-a-vis 
Japan, industrially the most advanced power in Asia and 
a nation over which they wish to assert their new prestige 
for historical reasons. But in the spring of 1958 the 
Chinese leaders overplayed their hand in dealing with 
Japan. Attempts to influence Japanese elections—by can- 
celling trade agreements which had been reached with 
private groups in Japan and by Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi’s highly provocative speech against Japanese Prime 
Minister Nobosuke Kishi—backfired. The Japanese were 
highly resentful at what they regarded as crude inter- 
vention in their internal affairs. Following Kishi’s victory 
in the May elections Peking continued to put pressures 
on Japan. On June 4, for example, the Chinese Red Cross 
notified Japan that it would cease giving aid to Japanese 
wives of Chinese who wished to return to Japan for visits. 
Their telegram stated: “Since the Kishi cabinet remains 
hostile to China, the Chinese Red Cross will suspend for 
a while its assistance.”*’ A week later, the Chinese Fishery 
Association notified Japan that it was dropping the 
fishing pact which had been signed in 1955. It told the 
Japanese fishermen: 

“The Kishi Government of your country, courting 
favor with the Chiang Kai-shek clique in Formosa, has 
adopted a blatant policy of extreme unfriendliness and 
hostility toward the 600 million Chinese people and has 
thus completely destroyed the basis of friendly coopera- 
tion with fishery circles of China and Japan. In these 
circumstances, we regret to inform you that the extension 
of the Sino-Japanese fishery agreement is out of the 
question.’”68 

Judging from Japanese reaction to such actions, the 
Chinese had underestimated Japanese national pride, but 
these pressures offer an example of the ability of totali- 
larlan regimes to take advantage of the divisions and 
_ interests in the free societies with which they 

eal. 

Peking will not be content until all Chinese citizens 
have been brought under its control and influence. This 
includes not only the residual opposition regime on 
Formosa (the Communists regard the “liberation” of this 
island province of China as an internal matter), but the 
12 to 15 million Overseas Chinese. Mao and his colleagues 
are well aware that the overthrow of the Manchu rule 
in China was financed and plotted among the Overseas 
Chinese: they know of the great financial power of the 

erseas Chinese in practically every country in South- 
‘ast Asia; and they are acutely aware of the tremendous 

in power that an undivided allegiance among these 
*Mpatriots throughout Southeast Asia would give them 
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Peking’s plans for the Overseas Chinese were spelled out 
in detail in a broadcast by Ho Hsiang-ning, Chief Com- 
missioner of Overseas Chinese Affairs, on New Year’s 
Day 1950. She told the Chinese in Southeast Asia that 
their duty was (1) to form a people’s democratic united 
front with local people, (2) to resist the influence and 
power of Europeans and Americans at their places of 
residence, and (3) to act as the “outer circle” of the 
vanguard of international Communism! In the last few 
years, the overt line to the Overseas Chinese has called 
for them to become good citizens in the host state. But 
covert organization, activity and propaganda has con- 
tinued.°? 

One other goal of the Chinese Communists deserves 
mention: their determination to convince the world, and 
especially their Asian neighbors that they are on the 
side of history. They utilize every resource at their dis- 
posal to sell the defeatism which acceptance of this doc- 
trine breeds. Every concession wrung from the West is 
presented as further proof that the inevitable victory 
rests with the Communist camp. Liu Shao-ch’i.closed his 
speech to the 1956 Party Congress with these words: 
“Our great cause of Socialism will definitely triumph! 
No force in the world can stop us from winning victory.” 
In his speech to the meeting in May 1958, he referred 
again to “the inevitable victory of our cause.” 

There is, clearly, a pattern of thought and action, an 
operational code, which has been consistent in Chinese 
Communism for more than three decades and is unlikely 
to change while the current leadership is in power. A 
close reading of every important policy statement indi- 
cates that the Chinese Communists have never shown 
any intention of budging from their overall dedication 
to world revolution. They plan continued expansion and 
revolutionary war in Asia, and for this purpose they 
may be expected to exploit to the fullest the advantages 
which have given them their new power status in Asia. 
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CCORDING TO Mao Tse-tung, “The central task and 
Ai. highest form of revolution is the armed seizure 
of political power. Revolution is solving problems by 
war.” The preponderance of military men in high posi- 
tions in the Peking regime is an indication that the 
Chinese Communists subscribe to the Leninist view of 
the relationship between war and politics. Mao told his 
comrades in Yenan in 1938, “Politics is war without 
bloodshed, and war is politics with bloodshed.””° 

Overt violence, such as the Western powers faced in 
Korea and has existed in the Formosa Straits, may not, 
however, be the main type of struggle on which Peking 
will rely in Asia in the years ahead. The actions of 
the Chinese in recent years have shown that they ap- 
preciate only too well the unwillingness and inability 
of other nations to understand their doctrine of 
permanent conflict. But the Chinese Communist leaders 
will certainly take advantage of the West’s tendency to 
regard peace as a normal state, and will exploit all the 
advantages they possess to make advances on the political 
and propaganda fronts. Such advances could prove every 
bit as devastating as those won by open warfare. Here, 
the possibility that the Chinese Communists have devel- 
oped a new dimension of power in terms of an “or- 
ganizational weapon.” to use Philip Selznik’s apt phrase, 
takes on special significance.’ This significance is per- 
haps best understood in historical perspective. 

From the 16th through the 19th century, Western 
influence was extended over most of the world. Although 
there is much disagreement concerning the relative weight 
of various reasons for this expansion, there is general 
agreement that it was made possible by the West’s rela- 
tive monopoly in organizing non-human power—i.e., 
technology—for its ends. This made possible, for ex- 
ample, the rule over millions in India by a few thousand 
British. But with the gradual disappearance of the 
monopoly, old colonial empires have begun to break up. 
In Asia, Japan was the first power to score a break- 
through in mobilizing non-human power. From the 
beginning of this century, she was able to sow the seeds 
for further challenge by colonial peoples in the East. 
With the exception of highly destructive weapons which 
the West is hesitant to use, it must now face the fact that 
its former basis of superiority in Asia is rapidly be- 
coming nonexistent. 

In some cases, influence and control is still maintained 
through a preponderance of mechanized military might, 
(e.g. Soviet suppression of Hungary’s bid for freedom 
in 1956). But, with respect to the expansion of Chinese 
influence, the explanation cannot be made entirely in 
such conventional terms. Statements emanating from 
Peking indicate that the leaders there believe they have 
indeed developed a new dimension of power by turning 
attention back to the human element of power. They 
are confident that, through their monolithic organization 
of formerly inconsequential masses, they have a new 
basis of superiority. 
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4, The Organizational Weapon }:: 










Any 


help 

The internal implications of the organizational weapon If 
have already been noted. With regard to the expansion{§ for | 
of Chinese Communist influence and control abroad, still 
Peking may be expected to operate in two general fields: J a te 
(1) the seizure of power in economically underdeveloped} has 
areas primarily by covert methods which the Chinee and 
Communists developed through their own experience,§ viol 
and (2) utilization of their own power to promote Com. @ is a 
munist goals internationally and expand areas of in-§ clea) 
fluence, especially in Asia, by overt methods. In both, cons 
the organizational weapon is the key.” rush 
Seizing Power in Asia: There has been much debate 
as to whether the Chinese Communist strategy for seizure 
of power was an original creation of Mao Tse-tung or} 
whether Lenin and Stalin were the formulators. This 
is a matter of relatively small import in the present 
context. What matters is that a well-formulated strategy 
does now exist, it has been successful, and it is being 
applied elsewhere in Asia with flexibility and effectiveness, 
The Chinese Communists regard their revolution asf 
the classical type for areas such as Asia where the masses 
are as yet unorganized, inarticulate and unsophisticated. 
But certainly the Soviets played a role in developing 
many of the prerequisite bases for the evolution of this 
strategy. These would include techniques for organizing 
and training native Communist cadres. Creation of an 
élite corps of revolutionaries, bound into a tightly-knit 
group capable of intensive propaganda and subversion, 
constitutes the first stage. The second stage starts when 
this revolutionary élite returns home and launches an 












attrition-type program of guerrilla operations, sabotage, § force 
propaganda, infiltration and expansion of their own§ seale 
organization by inclusion of discontented groups in the Su 
society. This stage is calculated to take advantage offf ture 
the usually unpopular nature of regimes in underdevel appli 
oped areas. It forces them to spend meager resources} actuz 
on military forces to cope with the guerrillas, thus pref} techr 
venting the very measures for social improvement which} This 
the propagandists demand with increasing effectiveness} Minh 
The fact that it takes a minimum of twenty formally basec 
organized and equipped soldiers to deal with one¥ muni 
guerrilla (for the British in Malaya, it required up tof Ce 
40 for ten years) makes even a very small Communist]f this 


force effective. In the underdeveloped areas, moreover, j strat 
it is relatively easy to undermine administrative integrity } there 
and purposefully to foster corruption in order to decry it | Com 

In the third stage, the revolutionaries emerge af be a 
formally constituted popular parties demanding a rol J great 
in the government in the name of the interest of the § carri 
“people” whom they claim to represent. Often by this Thirc 
time their organization is so strong that the weakened ff at a 
governments are forced to accept the idea of coalition ff the « 
or united front. Meanwhile, when possible, a territorial 
base of operations has been built up (Mao deems this 
essential). The inclusion of these parties in international 
Communist conferences and organizations as true Tp 
resentatives of their people gives them added stature 
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Any attempt by outside powers to help the weakened 
local regimes in their predicament can easily be ex- 
ploited in terms of the re-extension of colonial rule to 
help corrupt regimes oppress the people. 

If, after full utilization of the many advantages created 
for the revolutionary party during this stage, the regime 
still refuses to budge, the next stage is open warfare on 
a territorial basis. By this time the local administration 
has probably been so thoroughly infiltrated, is so weak 
and in such ill repute, and the people are so tired of 
violence, that the outcome of the resultant civil war 
is a foregone conclusion. Issues and forces are far from 
clear-cut, and the Communists have emerged as the most 
consistent champions of local aspirations. Inhabitants 
rush to join the winning side. Victorious Communist 





forces take full control, and the area is immediately 
sealed off from the non-Communist world. 

Such a brief outline can hardly be more than a carica- 
ture of the strategy which has been and continues to be 
applied throughout many areas in Asia. There are, in 
actual practice, no such clear divisions between stages; 
techniques and issues vary from country to country. 
This is, however, the general outline given by Ho Chi 


} Minh when he said that his triumph in Vietnam was 


based on the successful experience of the Chinese Com- 
munists under the guidance of the Soviet Union. 

Certain factors, which remain constant throughout 
this struggle, deserve passing mention. First, the 
strategy places a premium on armed revolution. Second, 
there is consistent consultation and coordination with the 
Communist bloc, so that local revolutionaries will always 
be able to present themselves as representatives of a 
great world force, but the actual burden of work is 
carried by organized nationals of the country involved. 
Third, no matter what the fortunes of the revolutionaries 
at a particular moment, there is never any relaxation in 
the effort to recruit, train and organize new members. 
Finally, every local problem and bit of opposition is 
brought within the two-world-camp interpretation so 
that the ever-growing strength of the movement can be 
used to demonstrate that victory for the “camp of 
Peace, socialism and democracy” is inevitable. This 
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enables the Communists to exploit issues of national in- 
dependence and colonialism even where they do not 
exist. The real basis for their confidence in this strategy, 
however, rests on the Communists’ calculation that they 
can be the first in such areas to get the masses effectively 
organized. 

The non-Communist world has been coping with this 
strategy for a number of years in the Asian areas ad- 
jacent to China, especially in Southeast Asia. The fate 
of many of the newly independent states of Southeast 
Asia was in doubt between 1949 and 1954. The viability 
of some of these governments at present, in contrast with 
the earlier period, indicates that there has been some 
progress in meeting the threat. But such limited progress 
as has been made to date has rested in part on an ability 
to depart from conventional patterns, to develop counter- 
strategies of organization and to tackle some of the 
problems of ignorance, poverty and gross inequality, 
especially in land tenure. It has also rested upon outside 
willingness and ability to assist new governments in 
building necessary military power to cope with the in- 
surgents. But the Communist strategy in the under- 
developed areas is a powerful one, and in many respects 
there is still a failure to recognize that the conventional 
answers of economic and military aid are inadequate 
so long as the local people lack organization for the 
pursuit of their own goals. Indeed, in some countries in 
Southeast Asia, tensions between the Overseas Chinese 
and the native inhabitants and divisions among the 
Overseas Chinese have played almost as great a role in 
preventing Peking from being successful as some of the 
positive steps taken by the free world. 

In some critical areas of Southeast Asia, the Com- 
munists shifted to the third stage following the Bandung 
Conference (April 1955). In line with the current tack 
of world Communism in Asia and Africa, they are now 
pushing for peaceful coexistence and coalition but at 
the same time maintaining a vigorous anti-Western 
tone. The power of local organizations is being put 
behind an all-out propaganda drive for a united front 
within each country against the “imperialists” or, at 
least, in favor of neutralism, which is regarded as a 
first step away from the West. In this drive China’s 
new prestige and power position are of immeasurable 
help. For local Communists are buttressed by Peking’s 
conduct «‘ its foreign relations. 

Cultural Cold War: In the conduct of relations be- 
tween states, certain opportunities are available to 
totalitarian regimes which do not obtain for others. 
Chinese Communist leaders have demonstrated they have 
been able to calculate such advantages and utilize them 
effectively. They will not hesitate to engage in small- or 
medium-scale military operations in order to drive a 
hard diplomatic bargain or to alarm and split the free 
world where the desire for peace is genuine. It is neces- 
sary to remind ourselves repeatedly of the fact that 
the Chinese Communists parade and use their military 
power in such a way that it never escapes the attention 
of weaker neighbors. Their offers of “volunteers” to 
Egypt in 1956 and to Indonesia in 1958 were well 
calculated to remind others of their military power in 
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being. In his report on the Korean War to the Eighth 
Party Congress on September 18, 1956, Peng Te-huai 
stated : 

“Our efforts have guaranteed the security of the 
Korean Democratic People’s Republic and the north- 
eastern part of our country. They have also proved that 
the Number One imperialist army of the world can be 
defeated, demonstrated the great strength of the Chinese 
people, heightened the national respect of our people, 
and they have given encouragement to the people through- 
out the world in their struggle for peace and opposition 
to war.” 

That this factor is of some concern to China’s smaller 
neighbors was evidenced in an editorial reaction in the 
Burmese newspaper The Nation to the Chinese Com- 
munist invasion on a limited scale there in 1956: 

“In the midst of countless problems with which our 
country has had to contend, we have had thrust upon 
us a major crisis in the shape of Red Chinese aggression. 
. . - Of all the countries in Southeast Asia, Burma has 
tried the hardest to keep well in with Communist China, 
and yet it is from that country that the new calamity 
has come. It is enough to make the politicians groan. 
Short of abject surrender, what more does China expect 
trom Burma?”’® 

Surely here is one obviously important reason why 
Communist China has been able to carry so much weight 
in its foreign relations. But there is another aspect of 
Communist diplomacy in Asia which is less obvious, 
an item which is frequently referred to by the term 
“cultural diplomacy” or “people’s diplomacy.” Cultural 
cold war is a more apt description,”* and it is especially 
effective in Asia because of the emotional residue of anti- 
Westernism and racial sensitivities which can be ex- 
ploited there. Chou En-lai and others indicate that they 
regard this new dimension of diplomacy as one of their 
most formidable weapons and that they plan to exploit it 
thoroughly. 

Heretofore, we have tended to note only some of its 
isolated external manifestations such as propaganda, front 
organizations and guided tours. But it is, in fact, an in- 
tegrated organizational weapon, fully representative of 
centralized Communist power. 

In the first place, cultural cold war is directed almost 
exclusively toward the full utilization of activities which 
have not normally played any significant role in the 
relations among states. Communist states have been the 
first to reach out and embrace foreign scholars, musicians, 
athletes, businessmen, artists and others and make their 
activities a matter of state concern in foreign relations. 
Second, the almost exclusive focus of this type of opera- 
tion is on groupings which in free societies remain 
beyond the pale of government concern and control but 
which are nevertheless most influential. Communist 
leaders, therefore, make a calculated attempt to exploit 
the multi-centered nature of free societies. Finally, by 
bringing such groupings into association with their op- 
posite numbers within the Communist state whose ac- 
tivities are organized and controlled, the leadership 
hopes to make them serve its own ends. In other words, 
the Chinese Communist regime is attempting, as in 








the case of covert organization of formerly insignificant 
masses in Asia, to be the first to organize such groupings 
and give them an intimate and exploitable relationship 
to the centralized leadership of Peking.” 

The conferences, delegations, exhibitions, festivals, 
athletic contests and guided tours involved in the Chinese 
conduct of cultural cold war are, for the most part, under 
the direction of the Chinese People’s Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, the counterpart of 
VOKS in the USSR. This organization sees that visitors 
to Communist China get the best of hospitality. They 
are given a feeling of importance through conferences 
and interviews with Chinese leaders. Even the most 
cynical are swayed by the organized kindnesses showered 
upon them and the parades of people and glowing figures 
presented by their hosts. The busy schedules arranged 
for the visitors and the fact that few of them have any 
sound knowledge of China or the Chinese language make 
it difficult for them to get any facts and figures except 
those in Government handouts. The attention they re- 
ceive in the Chinese press gratifies many, and it serves 
to convince the Chinese people internally that the im- 


portant people in the world have accepted and favor the , 


Communist regime. The prodigious amounts of time 
and money spent on entertaining visitors testifies to the 
importance attached to this program by the Mao 
regime.”® 

When they return to their home countries, the visitors 
become good sources for Chinese propaganda. The figures 
which they cite agree with those published officially 
by the 2eking authorities, thus seeming to sustain the 
reliability of the latter. The guests do not wish to seem 
ungrateful to hosts who have treated them so mag- 
nificently. Their own people tend to believe their glowing 
reports of accomplishment and progress in China. Out- 
side of China, they become enthusiastic members of 
Chinese Friendship associations which are organized 
locally by their own people. ‘These associations then 
sponsor visits by leading Chinese figures, distribute 
Chinese Communist propaganda and show Communist 
films. The fact that leading statesmen and popular figures 
from Asia—such as Indonesian President Sukarno, 
Indian Premier Nehru, Burma’s Premier U Nu, and 
Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk—have also been to the same 
places and seen the same people in China helps to 
promote the prestige and authority of the less important 
visitors. The identification with and interest in Red China 
becomes a major source of self-gratification and prestige 
for the lesser lights in their homelands. 

The result of this program has been that the Chinese 
Communists have been able to build up a tremendous 
support throughout Asia and other areas in the free 
world; they have been able to make others use their 
terminology and interpretations of world events, though 
frequently unwittingly; and they have succeeded in 
obscuring many of the realities and shortcomings of their 
police state. The combined eloquence and weight of their 
proponents overseas was apparently able to drown out 
the cries of the Chinese who rose to denounce the Com 
munist regime in May and June 1957. And, few people 
in the free world heard the details of opposition, ren 
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public executions, failures and oppression revealed by 
two Yugoslav correspondents in Borba and Politika in 
June 1958. There seemed to be more interest in the re- 
ports of those who had enjoyed a guided tour. 
Indications of the successes which the Chinese Com- 
munists have already scored in Asia through the waging 
of cultural cold war are only too abundant. For example, 
early in its history the Peking regime was able to derive 
greater benefit from the shipment of half a million tons 
of grain to India in 1951 and 1952 under tightly 
bargained inter-governmental sales agreements than the 
United States was able to derive from the shipment 
during the same period of almost four million tons at 
far below the going market price. In India the branches 
of the Sino-Indian Friendship Association are, by legal 
fiction, groups representative of the Indian people. They 
‘therefore do not come under regulations applied to the 
dissemination of foreign propaganda and can freely 
circulate Chinese Communist publications and show 
movies made on the Chinese mainland. The United 
States, on the other hand, has few locally organized 
groups to present its views and loses such advantages. 
India has proved an especially vulnerable target for 
Peking’s organizational weapon. 

In Asia, the ability of Mao’s China to play on 
prejudices as well as local aspirations is reinforced by 
the emphasis on culture. This emphasis is used to under- 
mine the effectiveness and support for United States- 
sponsored military assistance and alliances which are 
presented as evidence that the capitalist world is bent 
on war. In a similar manner, economic aid is undercut 
when Communist-led cultural groups portray it as a 
new and more dangerous form of imperialism. Un- 
fortunately, even some astute students of American 
foreign policy have been led to doubt the value of our 
military and economic aid policies and have failed to 
note the crucial need to provide the organizational under- 
pinning to assure the success of these important aspects 
of our foreign policy. The importance and validity of 
our aid programs, which utilize some of our obvious 
assets, are not in doubt because of Communist successes. 
These successes merely highlight the fact that aid without 
organizational backing is wasted. This is why, in terms 
of foreign-policy goals, it can be legitimately questioned, 
for example, whether the more than half a billion dollars 
I economic assistance extended to India since 1951 can 
begin to compare in effectiveness to the cultural strategy 
carried on by Peking in the same period at a com- 
paratively cheap price. Chou En-lai hailed the transfer 
of Egypt’s recognition from the Nationalist Government 
to the Communists in 1956 and pointed out that this 
had been made possible by an intensive background 
of cultural relations. 


‘ 
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‘By 1956, Peking’s cultural cold war began to prove 
tighly effective within the territories of firm allies of 
lhe United States. Cultural exchanges with Pakistan, a 
iilitary ally, for example, were climaxed in the late 
el of 1956 by a state visit of the Pakistani Prime 
Minister to Peking. Chinese athletes, scientists, opera 
poupes eic. have also been touring Europe and Latin 
rica, 
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Although, as indicated before, the Chinese may have 
overestimated the effectiveness of their cultural offensive 
in Japan, their gains have been substantial. They have 
been able to call on multiple Japanese organizations to 
bring pressure to bear upon Prime Minister Kishi for 
the support of their goals. These include, especially, with- 
drawal of recognition from the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa, elimination of American bases in Japan, 
and undermining of the United States-Japanese alliance. 
It is perhaps instructive to elaborate, in the case of 
Japan, some of the groupings used to push these goals in 
connection with the trade agreement breakdown in the 
spring of 1958. 

First, of course, there is the Japan-China Friendship 
Association. Peking reported on June 11, 1958 that it 
had instructed its branches and affiliated organizations 
to launch a great mass movement to force the Kishi 
Government to change its policy on the items listed 
above.”” The Association called for greater contact with 
trade unions and other popular organizations. 

Second, there are the three organizations which 
negotiated the fourth trade agreement in Peking: 
Japanese Diet Members Union to Promote Japan-China 
Trade, the Japanese International Trade Promotion As- 
sociation and the Japan-China Import and Export As- 
sociation of Japan. These private organizations from 
Japan dealt directly with central Government officials in 
Peking when they signed the trade agreement on March 
5, 1958. The subsequent breakdown resulted from the 
fact that Peking had forced them to mix up their 
legitimate trading interests with political issues, such 
as their agreement to grant the equivalent of diplomatic 
immunity to a Chinese Communist trade mission in 
Japan. Obviously in their private capacity these or- 
ganizations were not empowered to make such a con- 
cession. They thus found themselves serving the policies 
of the Communists when they continued to press their 
own Government for agreement on the concessions they 
had made. 

Third, stemming from the Japanese Socialist party’s 
goodwill mission tc China under its head Yoshio Suzuki, 
the Chinese were able to inject the China trade and 
recognition issue into the election campaign in Japan 
by having the Socialists become champions of their 
position against Kishi. 

Fourth, in addition to the holding of trade fairs in both 
countries, there have been, with appropriate buildup, 
the exchanges of art exhibitions, athletes etc. (even 
physicians!) between the Chinese mainland and Japan 
despite the fact that Japan does not recognize the Com- 
munist regime. Chou En-lai assured Suzuki, when he 
visited Peking on December 14, 1957: “The important 
thing is not for the Governments to sign documents on 
recognition but is for the peoples to conduct interchanges 
with each other by all practical means.”*® 

Chou and other Peking spokesmen, of course, went one 
step farther and pointed out that “the people” want ex- 
changes and recognition, but that Kishi and his Govern- 
ment were to blame for any difficulties. This attempt to 
drive a wedge between the Japanese people and Govern- 
ment was highly resented by many newspapers in Japan 
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in 1958."° Nevertheless, Unosuke Ohta, a specialist on 
China affairs, writing in the June 1958 issue of the 
Japanese magazine Seikai Orai, felt that the effectiveness 
of this Chinese campaign should not be underestimated: 

“Communist China is imitating the Soviets in propa- 
ganda and other methods and activities. In recent years 
it has resorted to so-called ‘invitation diplomacy.’ 
Japanese sympathizers and progressive elements are all 
invited to Communist China from time to time for 
inspection of New China and for cultivating friendship. 
In view of its unusual effect, it must be regarded as 
marking a significant success for Red China’s diplomacy.” 

Peking’s demands for normal trade and the estab- 
lishment of normal diplomatic relations have helped the 
Chinese Communists promote their line that Japan is 
really not sovereign but under the corrupting influence 
of “American imperialism.” 

This limited discussion of the cultural cold war in 
Asia should make at least one point clear: The Com- 
munists have developed techniques which will make it 
highly improbable that we can conduct successful 
diplomacy in the same manner as we have in the past. 
Already developments in economic assistance and inter- 
national information activities have precluded the 
analysis of post-World War II diplomacy in terms which 
might have been valid before. But it has proved dif- 
ficult to work such items into an integrated foreign- 
policy system, and thinking continues to move along 
conventional lines. One competent scholar, in analyzing 
our policy problems in Asia, for example, gives a very 
able presentation of advantages possessed by the United 
States in military, economic and ideological instruments 
of foreign policy. But he finds that the military is of 
limited scope in Asia, the economic slow and uncertain 
and that our “net score in the field of ideas is well be- 
low zero.”*° In searching for the reasons why we seem 
to be failing in Asia he calls attention to many of our 
real shortcomings and does so effectively, but the 
paramount importance of the Communist ability to 
achieve support through overt and covert organization 
of the natives themselves gets minor play. 

The above analysis of Communist China’s strategy 
for seizing power and Communist cultural strategy should 
illustrate the importance of organization. It is in terms 
of providing organizational backing for the presenta- 
tion of our ideas and policies that our score is well below 
zero, not because we lack more appealing ideas and 
more valid approaches to the problems in Asia. The 
success of Red propaganda rests upon organization, and 
not wholly on content. Organization enables the devious 
use of real issues like land reform, nationalism, 
economic development and planning, in such a way as to 
hamper or prevent our own unorganized approaches 
from being either well thought out or effective. Perhaps 
the real power of the organizational weapon is illustrated 
by the ability of the Communist bloc to shrug off what 
should be the irreparable damage to their cause of such 
items as mass executions, slave labor, religious persecu- 
tion and countless millions of refugees—or such events 
as Hungary, Korea and the execution of Imre Nagy. 





5. Continuing 
Struggle 


ls THE YEARS ahead, there is ample reason to expect 


that the raw power at the disposal of the Chinese Com. | 


munist leadership will continue to grow. The inierests of 
the Chinese people will continue to be ignored in favor 
of pursuit of power and doctrinal infallibility. As one 
observer in Hong Kong pointed out: 

“The way the Communists are sacrificing human 
beings in colossal construction works is as contemptible 
as the method used by the first Emperor of the Chin 
Dynasty to conscript labor for the building of the Great 
Wall. Just as the Great Wall failed to stop the invasion 
from the north under which excuse the Chin Emperor 
justified his adventure, the industrial expansion of China 
today did not, nor will it in the foreseeable future, im- 
prove the livelihood of the people.”** 


4 
To compensate for geographical problems, overpopula- 


tion, passive resistance and the many difficulties inherent 
in the Chinese scene, the regime will continue to con- 
centrate on the further development of internal state 
power; that is, to the point where the state monopolizes 
control over all remaining sectors of the society. Such 
development can only take place by further suppression 
of “individualism,” and the continued terror of purges, 
pressures, denunciations and liquidations. As David 
Rousset concludes: “In China, as in Russia, terror must 
be regarded as an economic factor of great significance. 
Indeed it becomes a constituent element of the new 
productive relationships.”*? There was deadly sincerity 
in Liu Shao-ch’i’s May 1958 promise of continued, long, 
hard and bitter struggle for his fellow Communists and 
for the Chinese people. 

Nevertheless, granting Mao’s ability to continue the 
application of terror, it is doubtful whether the Com 
munists in China can sustain the rate of development 
toward industrial great-power status they project. Many 
of their successes to date have rested upon mobilization 
and control of productive resources already available in 
China. Forty years of Communist failure on the land i 
Russia and Eastern Europe indicate that collectivized 
agriculture will not give the Chinese the additional pro- 
duction they need, a production that must cope with the 
rising demands of 13 to 15 million additional hungry 
mouths each year and pay for needed imports of military 
and industrial supplies. The peasant question, therefore, 
is likely to prove the one on which Peking will firs 
seriously falter. 

China also suffers from other weaknesses and problems. 
These include passive resistance, internal strains and 
power rivalries. The Communists have lost much of the 
support and enthusiasm of the very people who hel 
so much to bring them to power, the youth and inter 
lectuals. The revolt of the youth and the resistance % 
the intellectuals came into the view of the whole worl 
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in the spring of 1957. Yugoslav journalists who had been 
in China for three years claimed in the summer of 1958 


that just about every Chinese who can read and write 
9 


opposes the regime. The continuing “anti-Rightist” 
struggle. the intra-Party purges, the forced exodus of 
youths and intellectuals to the countryside, and con- 
tinued reports of counter-revolutionary plots in main- 
land newspapers are a daily reminder that even the most 
efficiently organized terror and mass control have not 
eliminated man’s desire for freedom. The developing 
resistance necessitates the continued building of military 
and police power. Not unexpectedly, therefore, official 
statements announce plans for the further buildup and 
mechanization of Red China’s armed forces. 

There is, in addition, the problem of bureaucracy and 
the corrupting influence of power. A regime which at- 
tempts to control every aspect of human action can easily 
become overloaded with the inefficiencies of bureaucratic 
wrangling and paper shuffling. This is one problem 
constantly recognized by Mao and his fellow members 
of the “rew class.” But their repeated purges and drives 
against bureaucracy indicate that they are far from 


' solving it. 


The Chinese Communist regime remains dynamic. It 
cannot and will not accept the status quo, either in- 
ternally or abroad. It plans and works for continued 
expansion of influence and control both in intensity and 
area. An unfortunate but unavoidable conclusion is that 
Communist China, although an overrated power, is never- 
theless a menace to world peace. 


Some of the most compelling reasons for this con- 
clusion have already been summarized. They include the 
economic dictates of China’s plans and the problems 
of the Chinese scene, the inviting weakness and division 
as well as surplus food production of Southeast Asia, 
the Communist doctrine with its two-camp view of the 
world, the insecurities felt by the leaders because of 
their inability to eliminate the rival Government on 
Formosa, and above all the totalitarian dilemma which 
demands continued victories and needs external enemies 
in order to sustain the myths of infallibility and inevit- 
ability, channel off internal tensions and elicit ever 
greater sacrifices. 

A major item behind Peking’s plans and actions is 
the Soviet alliance. The Soviets have exploited the pres- 
tige which Communist victory in China brought, and 
there are many strong reasons for the Chinese leader- 
ship to continue to accept the tie as the overwhelmingly 
desirable short-range choice: doctrine, gearing to the 
Soviet economy, Russian training of technicians, de- 
pendence on Soviet military equipment, a past record of 
crimes committed against fellow Chinese in the name 
of Soviet Communism, the necessity for not allowing the 
‘lightest puncture in the myth of infallibility, and many 
others. As long as Peking’s world prestige seems to be 
m the rise and as long as Soviet military and economic 
assistance help to sustain internal control, it is im- 
Wobable that Mao will renounce the very force to which 

has attributed his success. The alliance is further 
‘lidifiel by the Soviet experiences with Tito and else- 
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where in Eastern Europe, which have led to great care 
on the part of Moscow in handling its great ally in Asia. 

Yet Peking’s problems will constitute a long-term 
drain on Moscow, and, in the long run, it is unlikely 
that the Soviets can or will make the increasing sacrifices 
required to keep the alliance from being eroded by the 
growing demands of multiplying Chinese masses. Chinese 
nationalism and the growing awareness of the Chinese 
of their importance for Moscow are likely to make the 
rulers in Peking increasingly difficult for Moscow to 
deal with. China has a long tradition of national pride 
and xenophobia and, by the process of elimination, it 
can only focus now on the Soviet “big brothers” and 
the loyal Communists from Eastern Europe. Anti-Soviet 
outbursts in the spring of 1957 gave ample proof that 
some of these long-run forces are beginning to assert 
themselves, and that the Chinese intellectuals especially 
were loathe to give up traditional Chinese humanism in 
favor of unrelenting Leninist struggle. 

At present, the alliance itself tends to push both 
partners to attempt further outside gains as a part of 
its justification. If the advance of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
is halted, the internal strains and prodigious Chinese 
problems will come into full play. Thus, further victories 
are essential for Moscow and Peking. It has frequently 
been argued that the firm opposition of the free world 
to the Moscow-Peking axis and particularly the economic 
blockade of Red China have been driving the Chinese 
Reds closer into the embrace of Moscow; this is probably 
the most effective way of breaking both the alliance and 
the belief in the validity of the doctrine behind it. There 
are real advantages in having ‘he Soviets solely responsi- 
ble for China and having the two pushed into tight em- 
brace, especially if further victories can be prevented. 

In Asia, Communist China will exploit any possibilities 
for further subversion and cultural cold war, placing a 
preponderant reliance on nor. military forces. But the 
result will not be stalemate! The struggle will not be a 
whit less critical for the outside world if Peking decides 
to fight with propaganda, cultural and organizational 
weapons. 

What, then, are the implications for the future policy 
of the United States? 

1. Above all, we are enjoined to face up to the nature 
of the struggle which has been posed for us: It is im- 
placable; it will continue. We must be willing to wage 
cold war with the same determination that usually ac- 
companies hot war. It cannot alone be in terms of 
negative and defensive anti-Communism. Creating the 
dedication and zeal required to match Peking’s repre- 
sentatives is the first step toward helping us to convince 
leaders and people in the new states of Asia that their 
goals can be achieved, and achieved more rapidly, by 
a free society in an association with us. 

2. Within a framework of continuing struggle, it is 
necessary to combat the Communist goals, explode their 
prestige, undermine their power. Since every victory 
and every concession, however small, aids in sowing 
defeatism in free areas, we must prevent any further 
victories or concessions. 
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3. The free world must be willing to employ weapons 
used by the Communist camp in order to cancel out 
their advantages. This means, in the first place, the 
building of organizations composed of national group- 
ings in Asia which will work for the support of the 
United States and its allies. International Communism 
has destroyed national traditions as well as nations with- 
in the areas it controls; it should be suffering setbacks 
in attempts to appeal to nationalism in Asia, but its ap- 
preciation of the importance of organization has more 
than overcome its drawbacks. The need for the free 
world to bolster its military and economic ties with 
organization and with emphasis on culture is only too 
evident in Communist successes. 


A good example of where the United States has fallen 
down in the past is our failure to provide national 
organizations and esprit de corps for foreign students. 
Perhaps one of the main reasons that tens of thousands 
of Chinese trained in this country are now arrayed 
against the United States is that they were never or- 
ganized into a group with United States support and 
pledged to the cause of democracy in their country. Each 
went back to China as an individual. It would be a 
matter of relatively small effort and expense to organize 
foreign students in the United States in such a way that 
when they return home, they do so with a sense cf mis- 
sion and the organization for carrying out that mission. 
Each national grouping of foreign students could be 
given the support to convince them that the United States 
and the free world are counting on them for future 
achievements in industrialization, improved standards of 
living, and cultural development of their nation. System- 
atic introductions to leaders in all walks of American 
life could be arranged so that each national grouping 
knows its activities have firm support and that it can 
continue to draw on contacts for support and assistance 
as needs develop in the home country. This is but one 
small example of the type of activity which the free 
world must develop in a field where we have hardly 
begun to operate and where we have actually many 
advantages over the Communist bloc. 


4. We must exploit the advantages we have on our 
side. One of these, for example, would be the continued 
support of the Nationalist Government on Formosa, which 
possesses all the advantages of a government-in-exile in 
time of war. To date, we have been singularly unsuccess- 
ful in making the rest of the world aware of what has 
been accomplished in Taiwan with our aid. It has the 
highest standard of living in Southeast Asia. Land re- 
form, industrialization, education and local govern- 
ment have all been remarkable. The constant denuncia- 
tion of Formosa in the Chinese mainland press helps to 
maintain hopes among the Chinese people and en- 
courages passive resistance. With very little effort at 
organizing propaganda, Formosa could become a much 
more effective symbol of what can be accomplished with 
aid from the United States. A British economist who in 
1951 wrote off any hopes for the Chinese Nationalists 
visited Formosa in April 1955. He wrote: 

“There is firm ground in Formosa, despite many dif- 
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ficulties and the impossibility of seeing very exactly 
into the future. It is not a question of obstinate resistance 
to the further advance of Communism, but of building 
up, and demonstrating in practice, a positive alicrnatiye 
to it in Chinese, Asian and international terms. This is 
well realized, and is being more boldly attempted than js 
generally appreciated abroad.” 

It has been argued that the United States support ot 
Formosa and refusal to recognize the Peking Government 
is regarded by leaders in Asia as an insult to Asian 
nationalism, but this is probably more of an indication 
of the effectiveness of Communist cultural cold-war ef. 
fort than a mistake in our policy. We must be willing 
to run such risks while we are preparing our own or. 
ganizational support. 

Willingness to fight with a determination to win, and 
especially in Asia, should help us in tapping the economic 
potential that gives us our greatest advantage over th 
Communist bloc. We must face up to the needs and 
varied nationalistic demands of people in Asia, and for 
some areas this means effective long-range planning. But 
economic assistance will be of limited value unless it 
can be carried on in terms which will relate organized 
groups from the recipient country to our willingness 
to support them and their aspirations for their own 
country. 

5. We must develop our own new dimensions of cold 
war. We must be willing to exploit the weaknesses of the 
enemy, to make him fail. Communist states are highly 
centralized bureaucracies. They respond to stimuli from 
the outside; they can be forced by challenge and com- 
petition to enter into unintended fields of activity where 
they are at a disadvantage; they are vulnerable to or- 
ganizational disruption. We have put little sustained 
or systematic drive into such efforts. We marshaled the 
greatest scientists in the country and gave them wu: 
limited funds to develop the atom bomb for hot war. Can 
we not do the same thing to fight a cold war which is 
just as deadly? Unless we develop our own capacities for 
fighting cold war, we may lose it because we were con- 
centrating on an atomic stalemate. 


6. We must recognize that the conflict is global. Com- 
munist-bloc cultivation of relations with people in Africa 
and Latin America is not fortuitous. The global nature 
of the conflict makes the provincialism of the West not 
only foolish but dangerous. We began our discussion by 
pointing to our failures in the field of education. Both 
Communist China and the Soviet Union are placing 
heavy emphasis on foreign-area training as well as 
science. We have to date retained a complacent and smug 
concentration on the self-study of our Western civiliz 
tion. While we have every justification in being proud 
of the vitality, exuberance and wonder of our own 
civilization, we must recognize that others have a right 
to be proud of theirs, too. More important, it may be 
a decisive factor in deciding the outcome of the com 
tinuing struggle if we understand why. 


* * * 
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EVELOPMENTS in the current international situation 

further confirm Comrade Mao Tse-tung’s famous 
dictum: “The east wind will prevail over the west wind.” 
It is now abundantly clear that the forces of socialism 
are overwhelmingly superior to those of imperialism. 

Imperialism is on its last legs. The First World War, 
which erupted as a result of the sharpened contradictions 
of world capitalism, showed that capitalism, after going 
through the process of birth and development, was headed 
down the road to decay and destruction. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution ushered man- 
kind into the new era of transition from capitalism to 
socialism. In the last four decades, the new-born revo- 
lutionary socialist forces have made enormous progress; 
the anti-imperialist national revolutionary forces, as the 
ally of the world socialist revolution, have also made great 
advances. These two forces have joined hands in one 
fierce struggle after another against the moribund forces 
of imperialism. 

In the 20 years between the two world wars, imperial- 
ism for a time was able to suppress socialist revolutions 
and national revolutions in certain countries and thus 
give a temporary stability to the capitalist world. But it 
was not able to prevent the Soviet people from building 
socialism on one-sixth of the earth; nor did it have the 
strength to prevent the growing of revolutionary move- 
ments among the peoples in other countries. 

Imperialism was powerless to hold off grave economic 
and political crises. The Second World War erupted as 
the inner contradictions of imperialism grew more acute 
than ever. In the 13 years since the end of the Second 
World War, imperialism has found itself in an even worse 
plight. It constantly finds itself in trouble as socialist 
revolutions and national revolutionary movements flare 
up in various parts of the world. 

_ Imperialist Forces Outnumbered: Today the last bas- 
lions of imperialism are being shaken violently by the 
uresistible popular revolutionary forces. The billion 
people of the socialist camp now have at their side in 





me ‘struggle against imperialism the more than 700 
million people of the former colonial countries which 
have already won national independence. In addition, 
there are the 600 million people in the countries which 
tte still fighting for independence or full independence, 
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APPENDIX 


The Forces of the New Are Bound to Defeat the Forces of Decay 


By Yu Chao-li 


[The day after the close of the Second Session of the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party—May 5-24, 1958—the Central 
Committee met and decided to launch publication of a new fortnightly theoretical journal, the Red Flag (Hung Ch’i). This journal, 
beginning with its first issue of June 1 for which Chairman Mao himself wrote a special article, became the highest ranking official journal 
in Communist China. The following article from the August 16, 1958 issue of the Red Flag thus carries the full and ominous weight of 
the Central Committee’s view. A close reading of this article demonstrates how seriously Mao and his colleagues take their dedication 
to total Communist victory. It indicates their belief that their forces will gain from world conflict, the degree to which they believe 
that the United States is weak and that nuclear weapons are unimportant. Worth noting are the quotes from Mao.] 


and in capitalist countries which show neutralist ten- 
dencies. The imperialist countries have a combined 
population of only 400 million, divided and at odds; 
everywhere beneath their feet there are volcanoes of 
revolt that may erupt at any moment. 

In human history, the forces of the new always defeat 
the forces of decay. New, emergent forces, though seem- 
ingly weak, always prevail over the old, moribund forces 
which are still seemingly strong. What is decaying will 
inevitably be replaced by the newborn—such is the law 
of development and in society. 

The militia commanded by George Washington was 
weak, but eventually it defeated the well-armed British 
colonial troops. The revolutionary forces led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen were weak, but in the end they managed to over- 
throw the Manchu monarchy. 

It is common knowledge that the Feisal monarchy, 
propped up as it was by the foreign imperialists, seemed 
to be quite strong even on the very eve of the outbreak 
of the Iraqi revolution, while the revolutionary strength 
of the people seemed weak. But overnight the forces of 
decay were defeated. The new forces of the Iraqi revolu- 
tion won a resounding victory. Here was another con- 
vincing proof that the new must triumph over the old. 

Old Forces Fear New: This explains why it is the 
forces in decay who always fear the new, and not the 
other way around. Communists, in particular, are never 
afraid of imperialists; on the other hand, imperialists 
have always been afraid of Communism. Over a hundred 
years ago, when the whole world was still under capi- 
talist domination, a few Communists like Marx and 
Engels, barehanded as they were, were already bold 
enough to proclaim: “Let the ruling classes tremble at 
the Communist revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to lose but their chains. They have a world to win.” 

Just after the October Revolution, when the Soviet 
state was still an isolated island encircled by the capitalist 
world, Lenin pointed out: “The advanced, most civilized 
and ‘democratic’ countries—countries armed to the teeth 
and enjoying undivided military sway over the whole 
world—are mortally afraid of the ideological infection 
coming from a ruined, starving, backward and even, as 
they assert, semi-savage country!” Under the slogan of 
“Victory is certain,’ Lenin mobilized the forces of the 
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Soviet people and defeated the armed intervention 
launched by the so-called first-class great powers. 

In our country, the two forces of imperialism and 
feudalism once loomed like mountains and lorded it over 
the people, but the vanguard of the Chinese working 
class, enlightened by Marxism-Leninism and guided by 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung, already saw the future clearly 
and was confident that the newborn forces of the people 
would be able to overthrow these towering obstacles. 

Immediately after it was founded, the Chinese Com- 
munist party courageously raised the slogan of opposing 
imperialism and feudalism. The revolution suffered set- 
backs, but the Chinese Communists trusted firmly in the 
truth stated by Comrade Mao Tse-tung: “A single spark 
can start a prairie fire!” 

Chiang Attack Hastened Defeat: Twelve years ago, 
the U.S. imperialists and the Chiang Kai-shek clique, 
with its fully armed regular army of 4 million men, 
launched a ferocious attack against the forces of the 
Chinese people, which at the time were split up among 
dozens of bases and had a poorly equipped liberation 
army of around a million men. But Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung predicted that the aggressor and the dictator were 
digging their own graves; he pointed out that their 
attacks would lead to an early victory of the Chinese 
Revolution. This is how history treads the paths of 
revolutionary dialectics. The old world will eventually 
be replaced by the new world. 

In his talk with the American correspondent Anna 
Louise Strong in 1956, Comrade Mao Tse-tung made 
the famous statement: “All reactionaries are paper 
tigers.” “The reactionaries look formidable, but actually 
their strength is not so great. Taking the long view, it 
is the people, not the reactionaries, who are really power- 
ful.” “The U.S. reactionaries,” he added, “are also paper 
tigers. . . . Like all reactionaries in history, they will be 
proved to be quite powerless.” 

In the last 12 years, we have witnessed the victories 
of the socialist revolutions in the Eastern European peo- 
ple’s democracies, the victory of the people’s revolution- 
ary war and socialist revolution in China, the victory 
of the struggle for national independence in India, Burma 
and Indonesia, the victory of the war of resistance to 
U.S. aggression in Korea, the victory of the revolutionary 
war of the Vietnamese people against the U.S.-French 
imperialists, the victory of national independence move- 
ments in North Africa and West Asia, the victory in the 
war against the Anglo-French seizure of the Suez Canal 
in Egypt, the victory of national independence move- 
ments in Latin American countries, the victory gained 
in preserving national independence, opposing imperialist 
ageression and smashing the rebel forces in Indonesia, 
the victory of the Syrian people’s struggle against im- 
perialism, and the recent victory of the peoples of the 
Middle and Near East in their fight against U.S.-British 
imperialist aggression and the struggle to preserve their 
national independence and freedom. All these are incon- 
trovertible proof that the imperialists and reactionaries 
in the various countries are truly paper tigers. 

U.S. Rallies ‘Certain Waverers': Today, that paper tiger 
—U.S. reaction—despite its holes and tatters, is still 
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trying to give itself airs and talking big in an attempt 
both to cover up its own panic and scare certain waverers, 
The policy pursued by the U.S. reactionaries is milj. 
taristic and aggressive. They have established over 250 
military bases in the vast intermediate areas around the 
socialist countries; they have wooed the reactionaries 
in more than 20 countries, patched together several mili. 
tary blocs, and constantly create tension and carry on 
war propaganda. 

But all this, far from showing their strength, is a sign 
of their weakness. Although the U.S. bourgeoisie has a 
history of less than 200 years, it has long since forsaken 
the banner of independence and freedom raised by Wash. 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. Rotten to the core, it js 
beyond recovery. At home it owes its dominance to 
McCarthyism and the Un-American Activities Commit. 
tee. As for foreign policy, the U.S. imperialists have rallied 
all the reactionary forces of the capitalist world to their 
banner; they have become the center of world reaction 
and made themselves the enemy of all the world’s people, 
of world peace and the national independence movement. 
As a result, they are extremely isolated. They can find 
support only among a handful of reactionary elements, 
while the people of the world and all peace-loving coun- 
tries are against them. In pursuing this reactionary policy 
they are digging their own graves, hell-bent to ruin. 

The fate of Hitler and all such warlike elements awaits 
the U.S. imperialist aggressive bloc. Worse than that; 
Hitler was for a time fairly successful in his aggressive 
adventures, for then the forces supporting peace and 
against ageression were relatively weak. Not so for U.S. 
imperialism today. In its armed aggression against 
Lebanon, the moment its troops landed on the Beirut 
seafront, it found itself in a quandary. The imperialist 
ageressors are condemned and opposed by the people 
everywhere; they have met with the valiant resistance 
of the peoples of the Arab countries, who have the sup- 
port of the socialist countries and all the other forces 
of peace throughout the world. The members of the 
imperialist aggressive bloc themselves are seriously at 
loggerheads; there are splits inside the ruling groups in 
the United States and Britain. 

U.S. Imperialists Isolated: The U.S. imperialists are 
isolated as never before. Confronted as they are by the 
powerful socialist camp and people in all lands who 
treasure peace and freedom, the imperialists are over- 
extended on too long a front; they lack the necessary 
strength and are vulnerable at many points. Now, when 
it really comes to brandishing its arms, the imperialist 
aggressive bloc that once made such a continuous hulla- 
baloo about a third world war, is shaking in its shoes 
and worrying about its future. 

The hue and cry against the Soviet Union and Com 
munism raised by the U.S. imperialists is in fact a smoke: 
screen under cover of which they are invading an 
enslaving the countries in the intermediate region be 
tween the socialist camp and the United States of America 
The United States is separated from the socialist cout 
tries by whole oceans; almost the entire capitalist world 
lies between them. To start a;war against the Soviet 
Union, U.S. imperialism must first bring this capitalist 
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world to its knees. In order to set up military bases in 
a country. the U.S. imperialists must first invade that 
country. They build military bases everywhere, so they 
carry out aggression everywhere, so they are naturally 
everywhere encircled by the people. 

It is common knowledge that U.S. imperialism, in 
dealing with the countries in the vast region between the 
socialist camp and itself, resorts to both secret and open 
plots, to force and “peaceful means.” But today, when 
there exist a powerful socialist camp and the other forces 
of world peace, the aggressive war policies of the im- 
perialists must inevitably suffer one setback after another. 

Many facts prove that today superiority rests with 
the socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union, not with 
the imperialist camp headed by the United States; with 
the Communist parties and other progressive social 
forces in the various countries which truly represent 
the interests of the peoples of those countries, not with 
the reactionary ruling classes that oppose the will of 
the people; with the peace-loving countries and peoples 
of the world, and not with the handful of warmongers. 

Oppressed Nations Triumph: Today, it is the Arab peo- 
ple who have the upper hand, not the United States, 
Britain and France; Indonesia, not the United States and 
Holland; the Algerian forces of the National Liberation 
Front, not the French reactionaries who cling to colonial 
rule; the Iraqi Republic, not the imperialist aggressive 
forces. Imperialism is like the setting sun in the west; 
socialism and the national liberation movements sup- 
ported by it are like the rising sun in the east. It is diffi- 
cult for the imperialists to subvert the nationalist coun- 
tries which have already won independence, and they are 
not in a position to hold back the further progress of 
the national liberation movements in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

The imperialist aggressive bloc always attempts to use 
war to frighten the people of the world. The people do 
not want war and oppose it. As long as all the peace- 
loving forces of the world are united in an active struggle 
to defend peace, war can be prevented. 

War Will Hasten Imperialist End: However, as the com- 
munique on the recent talks between Comrades Mao 
Tse-tung and N. S. Khrushchev pointed out: “Whether 
war can be avoided does not rest with the good will 
and one-sided efforts of the peace-loving peoples alone. 
The aggressive bloc of the Western powers has up to 
now refused to take any serious steps to save peace but, 
on the contrary, is aggravating international tension un- 
scrupulously, thus bringing mankind to the brink of the 
catastrophe of war. It should know, however, that if the 
Imperialist war maniacs should dare to impose war on 
the people of the world, all the countries and peoples 
Who love peace and freedom will unite closely to wipe 
out the imperialist aggressors and so establish everlast- 
ing world peace.” 

This is a penetrating judgment concerning the develop- 
ment of the present world situation. As an old Chinese 
saying has it: “War is like fire; if you don’t quench it, 
you'll set burned yourself.” Lenin once said that there 
Was no phenomenon that would turn into its opposite— 
48 an imperialist war can be turned into a revolutionary 
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war. If the imperialists insist on war, the people will cer- 
tainly study politics more closely in a war they are 
forced to fight and will quickly raise their level of po- 
litical consciousness; they will never continue to tolerate 
a system that brings them such endless sufferings and 
sacrifices; they will rise in their anger and hurl the 
imperialist aggressive bloc into its grave. 

Atomic Bomb Is Paper Tiger: The U.S. reactionaries 
try to use nuclear weapons to scare people. They brag 
about the horrors of atomic and hydrogen bombs to 
bluff and deceive everywhere. But even when the atomic 
bomb first made its appearance and was still the monopo- 
ly of the U.S. reactionaries, Comrade Mao Tse-tung de- 
scribed it scathingly as a “paper tiger.” He said: “The 
atomic bomb is a paper tiger. It looks as if it is a fearful 
thing; it is not so as a matter of fact... . The emergence 
of the atomic bomb marks the beginning of the end of 
U.S. imperialism. The reason is because it relies on 
nothing but bombs. But in the end the bomb will not 
destroy the people. The people will destroy the bomb.” 

Marxists have always maintained that it is the man be- 
hind the gun that counts. Whenever and wherever mon- 
archies were overthrown or aggressors defeated, it was 
not because they did not have what were considered 
at the time to be the most dreadful weapons; on the 
contrary, so far as weapons were concerned they always 
enjoyed the advantage. To the people who fought bare- 
handed against monarchial authority in the past, swords, 
spears, bows and arrows were the ancient equivalents of 
“atomic bombs.” 

To the Chinese people’s armed forces in the revo- 
lutionary bases who had “only rifles and millet,” the 
complete arsenal of weapons and equipment possessed 
by the imperialists and their lackeys could also be re- 
garded as the “atomic weapons” of that time. The re- 
actionaries killed tens of thousands of the Chinese people, 
but finally the Chinese people disposed of all these “paper 
tigers.” 

The U.S. policy of atomic blackmail has never daunted 
the revolutionary people. Furthermore, a U.S. monopoly 
of nuclear weapons has long been a thing of the past. 
In the socialist camp, the Soviet Union has long since 
been in possession of nuclear weapons, and in the field 
of some of the most important branches of military sci- 
ence and technology, such as intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, has left the United States far behind. 

Peace Camp Can Prevent War: The fact that “the east 
wind prevails over the west wind” is the basic condition 
for preventing the outbreak of atomic war. The socialist 
camp is dedicated to peace and firmly believes that the 
forces defending peace can prevent the outbreak of 
atomic war. 

But we must keep a watchful eye on the atomic war 
maniacs. There is only one way to deal with madmen— 
to expose and fight them. Only when everybody is on 
the alert and gives them no chance to run amok can 
such madmen be held down when they are seized with 
the fit to take some mad action. Those who want to run 
amok must be told that once they start an atomic war, 
the result will be the destruction of imperialism, which 
has brought untold suffering to mankind. Socialism, far 
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from being destroyed, will be realized all the more quick- 
ly throughout the world. 

The U.S. reactionaries have indulged in saber-rattling 
in every part of the world, thinking that the United 
States, with its annual output of over 100 million tons of 
steel, still for the time being ranks first in the world in 
output of steel and a number of other important industrial 
products. But this should scare no one. Steel is important, 
but man is much more important. Even in steel the 
United States does not enjoy an absolute superiority. 
Not until the early part of the 20th century did the United 
States complete its industrialization and become capable 
of producing 20 to 30 million tons of steel a year. That 
was 130 to 140 years after it gained independence and 
40 to 50 years after its Civil War. Another 40 years 
passed before it increased its annual steel output to over 
100 million tons. This increase was made mainly as 
a result of the two world wars. Relying mainly on war 
instead of on a dependable domestic market, the increase 
of steel output in the U. S. is actually built on sand. 

U.S. Industrial Lead Irrelevant: The decaying U.S. capi- 
talist system is not going to be saved by 100 million tons 
of steel; it cannot escape from its fatal economic crises. 
The current economic crisis in the United States actually 
started with the steel industry and the industrial branches 
directly associated with it. Steel output in the United 
States in the first quarter of this year went down 40 
per cent compared with the same period of last year. 
During the 1929-1933 crisis, the memory of which is 
still fresh, steel output in the United States fell sharply 
from 57 million tons to 13.9 million tons. For the U.S. 
monopoly capitalists, the higher they climb, the harder 
they will fall. 

There is no element of life known that can cure the 
fatal disease of economic crisis with which the United 
States is afflicted. It is man and the superiority of a 
social system which play the decisive part in history. 

During the anti-Fascist war, the annual steel output 
of the Soviet Union amounted to only 18 million tons. 
Besides, the country suffered heavy war damage. The 
steel output of the United States and Britain then added 
up to more than 70 million tons. But it was the Soviet 
Union, rather than the United States and Britain, which 
played the decisive role in winning the war against 
Hitler. 

In the race of the artificial earth satellites, which 
represent the pinnacle of the world’s scientific achieve- 
ment, it is the Soviet Union, whose annual steel output 
is 50 million tons, rather than the United States, with its 
annual steel output of over 100 million tons, which has 
won first prize. 

As to the rate of increase of steel output, the Soviet 
Union is more than a match for the United States. During 
the 12 years since the Second World War, the steel out- 
put of the Soviet Union soared from approximately 10 
million tons a year to more than 50 million tons. At 
this rate it will very quickly catch up with and surpass 
the United States. 

Apart from the Soviet Union, the steel output and 
other branches of industrial and agricultural production 
in many other socialist countries, too, are expanding 
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swiftly. The constant leaps in production in the socialig 
world stand in sharp contrast with the economic crisis 


of the capitalist world headed by the United States, Asi 
well known, the swift rate of expansion of the iron anf hi 
steel industry in China will also surpass people’s expe sti 
tations. - 
In the eyes of the Chinese people, the United Stati . 
with its 100 million tons of steel a year is no better tha ea 


Yiian Shu and his like described by Ts’ao Ts’ao in his 
“Discussion on Contemporary Heroes” [an episode from “T 
the well-known classical novel, Romance of the Thre Se 
Kingdoms]. Although it still has “large numbers of 
soldiers and ample supplies” at its disposal, just as Yiia 
Shu had in his time, U.S. imperialism already has on 
foot in the grave and can, with as much justice, be 
described as “a rotting bone in a graveyard.” 

Setbacks Strengthen Revolutionists: The imperialist 
and the reactionaries in various countries always stir 
up anti-Soviet and anti-Communist disturbances the be. 
ter to suppress their own peoples and the revolutionary 
movements in their own countries. But this can only 
scare the weak-kneed. 

The revolutionary people, on their part, will be ten} 4, 
pered in these tempests and emerge stronger than ever} ent 
All revolutionary forces are born and grow on the) era 
strength of two factors: On the one hand, they nef Po 
positive revolutionary education; on the other, counter 
revolutionaries can serve in reverse as educators. Th gq, 
more reactionary their enemies become, the greater reve} con 
lutionary fervor the people will acquire and the faste¥ det 
their enemies will go to their doom. 

Indomitable Communists and all revolutionaries grov 
to maturity amid stress and storms, which provide themg of 
with the opportunity of getting to know the laws off phi 
waging the struggle against the reactionaries. At timay i€ 
temporary losses may occur owing to lack of experienc ry 
in fighting the imperialists and the reactionaries, bu® of 
losses help you to learn. As the Chinese saying goes: “Ag dis 
fall in the pit, a gain in wit.” And that is why bad thingg '"e 
can be turned to good account. 2 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung said at the time of the victor o¢ 
of the Chinese people’s revolution in 1949 that the logi “fe 
of the imperialists was different from the logic of th ism 
people. Troublemaking, defeat, troublemaking again, d 
feat again, and finally destruction—this is the logic thi§ wy, 
guides the imperialists and all reactionaries. Under ™§ pos 
circumstances will they run counter to this logic. Thisf in: 
is a Marxist-Leninist truth. On the other hand, struggle 
failure, struggle again, failure again, and finally victoy§ ¢,. 
—this is the logic of the people. They too will not MF ter, 
counter to this logic. This is another Marxist-Leninis§ out 
truth. onl; 

Both the Russian people’s revolution and the Chinee§ ¢ 
people’s revolution bear this out. Some decades ago, thet jar, 
existed in Russia and China only a few Marxist group cent 
formed by a few dozen people. They weathered tem§ ‘Tan 
porary failures and waged fresh struggles; finally thy 4 
defeated all the outwardly strong reactionaries and } § ae, 
came the parties in power in these two great counttié Hf asp. 
This is revolutionary dialectics. The 
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day is one in which “the strong winds foretell the coming 
storm.” None of the imperialist reactionaries who still 
seem outwardly strong can avoid the doom ordained by 
history. The Communist parties in these countries, which 
still appear to be weak, are the truly mighty forces to 
be reckoned with; they will grow and gain in strength 
in the course of their struggles, and will eventually 


triumph. 


Ten years ago, Comrade Mao Tse-tung pointed out: 
“To underestimate the significance of the victory of the 
Second World War will be a great mistake.” He also said: 


“To overestimate the strength of our enemies and under- 
estimate the revolutionary forces will be a great mistake.” 

This equally applies to the appraisal of forces at this 
new historical turning-point today. The situation in which 
the east wind prevails over the west wind has paved 
the way for the final victory of the struggles of the 
peoples the world over. No force can turn back the fast- 


moving wheel of history. The newborn forces will cer- 


tainly defeat the forces of decay. The speed of advance 
of the forces of peace, democracy and socialism will 
certainly surpass the people’s expectations. 





1. For example, Chester Bowles, in his 
Ambassador's Report (Harper, 1953), lam- 
ents our ignorance of Asia but himself gen- 
eralizes on the “existence of an Asian view- 
point, held by half of all the people in the 
world, from Japan to the Mediterranean” 
(p. 387). This type of generalization, re- 
flective of Bowles’s Indian experience and 
contacts with Indian leaders, unfortunately 
detracts from the value of some of his 
other very prescient comments about events, 
issues and personalities in India. This will- 
ingness to generalize about Asia in terms 
of its people (it is, after all, only a geogra- 
phical expression) also permeates the writ- 
ings of Justice William O. Douglas. The 
approach obscures national and cultural 
differences and prevents the presentation 
of local issues such as land tenure in the 
distinct manner in which they must be 
treated for effective handling. Even more, 
it frequently leads unwittingly to accept- 
ance of Communist-inspired interpretation 
of local problems in terms of Asia-wide 
“feudalism” and suppression by imperial- 
ism, which aids the local acceptance of 
the two-camp view of the world discussed 
later in the text. (Feudalism, a distinctive 
Western political institution, has—with the 
possible exception of Japan—never existed 
in most of Asia.) 

2. Translations from the People’s Daily 
are distributed on a daily basis by the New 

ina News Agency, but these are for ex- 
ternal consumption and frequently edit 
out items which the Chinese are anxious 
only for the people at home to have. The 
serial publications of the U.S. Consulate 
General in Hong Kong (available in most 
large libraries in the United States and in 
centers abroad) frequently produce full 
translations from this official paper as well 
as. from other publications. In preparing 
this survey, I have attempted to limit ref- 
erences to further materials on particular 
aspects to such English-language sources. 

ere 1s ample documentation available in 
English for the points made here. 
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NOTES 


3. Harry Paxton Howard, America’s Role 
in Asia (Howell, Soskin, 1943), p. 28. 

4. Kuo Ping-chia, China, New Age and 
New Outlook (Knopf, 1956), p. 207. It 
should be noted that this latter conclusion 
is based upon the explicit assumption that, 
“On the whole, one nation functions pretty 
much like another, whether it is communis- 
tic or capitalistic” (p. 218). 

5. On two Department of State studies 
of Communist bloc aid to and penetration 
of underdeveloped lands with summary 
texts, see New York Times of january 5 
and January 15, 1958. The Council for 
Economic and Industry Research, Inc.’s 
study of “Foreign Assistance Activities of 
the Communist Bloc and their Implications 
for the United States,” is published as pp. 
619-766 of Senate Document No. 52, For- 
eign Aid Program, 85th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion. 

6. For a good analysis of problems in- 
volved in dealing with mainland statistics, 
see China News Analysis (hereafter CNA), 
weekly newsletter, P.O. Box 5517, Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, No. 196, September 13, 1957, 
pp. 1-7. This weekly, edited by the Jesuit 
Father LaDany, is a reliable and valuable 
source for following mainland develop- 
ments. 

7. Official figures on the number of col- 
lectives are vague. According to Minister 
of Agriculture Liao Yu-yen’s report of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958, there were 780,000 collectives 
as of June 1957. With the new and larger 
“communes” being formed in place of the 
collectives, the number will be smaller, but 
the problem of gathering accurate statisti- 
cal data remains the same. 

8. David Rousset, “The Crisis in the 
Economic Structures of People’s China,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review (hereafter 
FEER), September 12, 1957, pp. 326-331. 

9. CNA, No. 182, May 24, 1957, p. 5. 

10. Unfortunately, outside analysts of the 
Chinese Communist economy, in attempt- 
ing to make an appraisal, are frequently in 
a position of having to use and reproduce 


statistics many of which Peking itself ad- 
mits are unreliable and others which have 
an obviously propagandistic genesis. Sol- 
omon Adler’s The Chinese Economy 
(Monthly Review Press, 1957) is wholly 
uncritical and laudatory and in most re- 
spects doubles for an official publication 
from Peking for foreign consumption. 
Alexander Eckstein in his economic chap- 
ter of Moscow-Peking Axis (Harper, 1957) 
raises few cautions. Ygael Gluckstein, Mao’s 
China (Beacon, 1957), questions some fig- 
ures and uses local self-criticism to dis- 
credit others, but relies on official statistics 
for his projections because of the lack of 
alternative figures at the national level. The 
most recent United Nations ECAFE study 
—Industrialization in a Centrally Planned 
Economy (Mainland China) ,” Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East 1957, 
Bangkok, March 1958, pp. 86-111—notes 
the “significant gaps in data,” and points 
out that “in many instances it is possible 
that no reliable statistics exist.” Although 
I, too, am faced with the problem of having 
to use Peking’s statistics, I do want to go 
on record as having some grave reserva- 
tions, especially about those statistics deal- 
ing with the agrarian scene. For example, 
many of the claims for 1958, the year of the 
“great leap forward”—such as Liu Shao- 
ch’i’s statement to the Party Congress on 
May 5, 1958 that irrigated land had in- 
creased by 58.2 million acres between Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 and April 30, 1958—are 
obviously absurd. That he should claim to 
have such figures by May 5 is already an 
indication of their patently ridiculous na- 
ture. 

11. Quoted in Ricardo (pseud.), “China 
Realities,” FEER, December 8, 1957, pp. 
713-716. 

12. A good example of an account of 
China’s industrial progress and other de- 
velopments by an independent observer is 
the series of articles by Walton A. Cole, 
editor of Reuters, who visited the mainland. 
His articles were published in the New 
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York Times from February 24 through 
February 27, 1958. In some cases Peking’s 
propaganda for the outside world gives pic- 
tures which confirm some of the claimed 
industrial developments. The weekly Eng- 
lish language Peking Review of July 8, 
1958, for example, contains pictures of 
China’s first atomic reactor. 

13. That such late statistics are available 
in a land where national statistical work 
is admittedly still in its infancy can be 
regarded as an indication of the extent of 
centralized control, but, as indicated in note 
10, it throws doubt on the statistics them- 
selves. For two examples of pictorial ac- 
counts of China’s industrial growth which 
would tend to support the figures in the 
table see John W. Davenport, “China Passes 
a Dividend,” Fortune, September 1957, pp. 
151 ff. and “Red China on the March,” 
Life, January 21, 1957, pp. 107-115. Peking 
produces two monthly pictorials with Eng- 
lish text: China Pictorial and China Re- 
constructs. 

14. On this drive during the summer of 
1958 to take over private homes see the 
issue of the Union Research Service (here- 
after URS, issued twice a week by the Union 
News Agency, 110 Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loon, Hong Kong) for July 29, 1958 entitled 
“Socialist Transformation of Private House 
Ownership Gains Momentum.” URS fre- 
quently translates materials from local 
mainland newspapers which are smuggled 
out to Hong Kong because they are not 
permitted to circulate either outside or 
between provinces. This makes the service 
especially valuable for the following of 
events on the mainland. 

15. Such accounts are frequently carried 
as feature stories by newspapers in the 
outside world, but they have become so 
commonplace that they do not seem to get 
the attention they merit. See, for example, 
two stories in the New York Times of May 
23 and 24, 1958 dealing with refugees in 
Macao. 

16. For a critical account of slave labor 
in Communist China see K. A. Wittfogel, 
“Forced Labor in Communist China,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, 5.4, July-August 1956, 
pp. 34-42. See also Peter S. H. Tang, 
Communist China Today (Praeger, 1957), 
238-250 and Gluckstein, Mao’s China, pp. 
287-292. 

17. On forced migrations see URS, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1957, “Vast Population Movement 
to Communist China’s Wastelands”; and 
the issues of October 15, 1957; January 3, 
1958; and May 23, 1958. A useful summary 
of forced migrations and the “opening up 
of virgin lands” is given in CNA No. 212, 
January 17, 1958, pp. 1-7. See FEER, June 
5, 1958 “Chinese Students off to the 
Countryside,” pp. 713-715. 

18. Various issues of URS have trans- 
lated provincial newspapers telling of local 
revolts. See, for example, the issues of 
November 12 and December 27, 1957, and 
those of January 14 and 24, March 4, April 
18, and July 8, 1958. 

19. For a somewhat skeptical account of 
developments in transport in China see 
CNA, No. 213, January 24, 1958, pp. 1-7. 
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20. An institutional and historical assess- 
ment of this factor and its relation to 
military power and centralized despotism 
is given in Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental 
Despotism (Yale, 1957), pp. 50-66. One of 
the most publicized. of the mass labor 
projects has been the Ming Tombs reservoir 
near Peking where all sorts of high-ranking 
personages joined “volunteers” for “obliga- 
tory labor” in lifting shovels. Even Mao 
Tse-tung and foreign diplomats joined in 
the exercise. According to the People’s 
Daily of June 10, 1958 more than 317,000 
people had participated in the project for 
their proletarian education in the first four 
months. For a full translation of the article 
dealing with this see URS, June 20, 1958. 
The URS editor remarks that this is just a 
“part of the never-ending process of making 
everyone completely submissive to the Com- 
munist party leadership.” 

21. Quoted in CNA No. 179, May 3, 
1957, p. 5. 

22. The 1957 ration was 16 Chinese feet 
per person. See New York Times of August 
20 and 22, 1957 and its editorial of August 
29. The Survey of China Mainland Press of 
the American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong, No. 1600, August 28, 1957, pp. 1-10, 
contains official dispatches on the cotton 
crisis of 1957. See also CNA No. 180, May 
10, 1957, pp. 2-7; No. 188, July 12, 1957, 
pp. 1-7; No. 209, December 13, 1957, p. 5; 
and No. 224, April 18, 1958, p. 6. 

23. Article by Lu Teh-jun in Wen Hui 
Pao, Shanghai, March 5, 1957. Lu’s pro- 
jection of China’s population: 810 million 
in 10 years, 930 million in 15 years. 

24. Actually, preparation for the intro- 
duction of state-sponsored dissemination of 
birth control knowledge began in August 
1953, when the Cabinet gave instructions 
that the Ministry of Public Health should 
assist the public in birth control. The first 
reported open discussion, however, did not 
come until September 1954 when Shao 
Li-tze raised the subject at the National 
People’s Congress. The Communists seldom 
mentioned birth control in connection with 
a population problem; it was usually pre- 
sented as a method for preserving the 
health of mothers. Obviously, the greatest 
resistance was in the countryside. As the 
supplement to the Wen Hui Pao of January 
22, 1957 pointed out: “In many regions 
not even the public-health officials dare 
speak openly of birth control. Propaganda 
is abundant in the cities; it has not yet 
penetrated to the villages.” See CNA No. 
172, March 15, 1957. 

25. American Consulate General, Survey 
of China Mainland Press, No. 1647, pp. 6-7. 

26. For a study of some of Peking’s party- 
line switches on birth control and popula- 
tion see the article by E. S. Kirby, “Peip- 
ing’s Growing Dilemma — Population,” 
Problems of Communism, 7.2, March-April 
1958. On the more recent reversion to 
Marxist orthodoxy and the dispute over the 
entrance of the venerable Chinese scholar 
Ma Yin-ch’u into the argument see URS, 
May 2, May 6, and May 20, 1958. For the 
latest official position see Su Chung, “Facts 
About China’s Population,” Peking Review, 





July 1, 1958, pp. 9-10. This makes an jn 
teresting contrast with the views expressed 
by various leaders at the 1957 Session of 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference National Committee. See Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Current Back. 
ground, No, 445. A well-documented study 
of the difficulties and delusions. which haye 
beset the Chinese Communists in dealing 
with the problems of population by Shih 
Ch’eng-chih (pseud.) appeared in three 
parts in the Chinese-language China 
Weekly (Tsu-Kuo), June 16, 23, and 30, 
1958. 

27. United Nations, ECAFE, Economic 
Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, 84, 
Bangkok, March 1958, p. 111. 

28. For an excellent summary of the 
population problem on the world scale see 
Karl Sax, “The Population Explosion,” 
Foreign Policy Association, Headline 
Series, No. 120, Nov.-Dec. 1956. 

29. ECAFE, Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East, 7.3, Bangkok, November 
1956, p. 32. 

30. Of course the collectives offer a cen- 
tralized state more initial tax take, but in 
terms of long-range approach, experience 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
(amply documented) argues that failure 
to understand the farmer and appreciate 
human nature offers dismal prospects for 
the Communist program. There are indica- 
tions from the Chinese Communist press 
that the same forces which have spelled 
failure for the Communists elsewhere in 
the world are taking their toll in China 
See, for example, the July 2, 1957 issue of 
URS entitled “Contradictions Between the 
Peasantry and the Communist Party,” that 
of October 1, 1957 entitled “Rural Resent- 
ment in Kwangtung,” that of October 29, 
1957, “Peasants Continue to Hoard Grain,” 
that of May 17, 1957, “Collectives Let Draft 
Animals Die in Large Numbers,” and that 
of November 26, 1957, “Austerity Measures 
Tightened; Further Cuts in Grain Ration.” 
All of these issues contain translations from 
mainland newspapers. On the relationship 
between the collectives and the food prob 
lem see also CNA, No. 189, July 19, 1957; 
No. 204, November 8, 1957, and No. 222 
March 28, 1958. China’s population prob 
lem is serious enough, but Peking’s deter 
mination to move ahead with heavy indus 
trialization at the expense of the peasanls 
only threatens further aggravation and 
stands in marked contrast with the meth 
ods being employed to cope with the food 
problem created by the population explo 
sion elsewhere in the world. For a g 
summary of other problems faced in Pe 
king’s approach to the peasant family set 
Peggy Durdin “Deep Challenge to China’ 
Communists,” New York Times Magaziné 
June 15, 1958. 

31. CNA, No. 190, July 26, 1957, p. 2 
For U.S. figures see Department of Com 
merce, Statistical Abstracts of the Un 
States 1957, p. 616. 

32. Few books have done as good 4 job 
of presenting.,the agrarian problem 
China as Gerald F. Winfield, China, 
Land and the People (Sloane, 1948). % 
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also Gluckstein, pp. 19-24 and 79-97. 

33, In Formosa where there were only 
about 875,000 hectares of land cultivated 
compared with 112.6 million hectares on the 
mainland, over 550,000 tons of chemical fer- 
tilizers were applied to the land in 1957. 
In order to match this Peking would have 
to apply more than 70 million tons of 
chemical fertilizers or more than the total 
world production! Nevertheless in 1958 
Peking began to claim phenomenal success 
jn increasing agricultural production. The 
claim in the July 8, 1958 issue of the 
Peking Review (p. 3) that “This year’s 
summer food crops, however, are almost 60 
per cent higher than that of last year . . ‘4 
would seem to be one of those claims which 
throw great doubt on reliability of Chinese 
Communist statistics. 

34. On petroleum problems see CNA, No. 
220, March 14, 1958, pp. 1-7. 

35. For a good example of Communist 
claims of great resources see “China’s Min- 
eral Wealth,” in the Peking Review of May 
10, 1958. 

36. For discussion of Soviet nationalities 
problems with bibliographic notes see Fred- 
erick C. Barghoorn, Soviet Russian Nation- 
alism (Oxford, 1956). Basic material on 
China’s minorities and early Communist 
policies can be found in Peter S. H. Tang, 
Communist China Today, (Praeger, 1957), 
pp. 200-217. 

37. The unreliability of these figures is 
pointed out in CNA, No. 232, June 13, 1958. 
This whole issue of CNA is devoted to the 
National Minority Problem and the devel- 
opment of resistance during the first half 
of 1958. An indication of how frequently 
sources in the West accept such Communist 
claims as, for example, this figure on the 
area occupied by the minority nationalities 
is its use in the New York Times editorial 
of January 19, 1958 which is otherwise 
soundly critical of Peking’s policies. 

38. For a discussion of the establishment 
of the Kwangsi Autonomous Area and docu- 
ments connected with it see Current Back- 
ground No. 504, April 15, 1958. See also 
CNA, No. 192, August 9, 1957. 

39. This speech with commentary by 
G. F. Hudson, an outstanding British 
scholar and authority on China, was pub- 
lished as a special section of THE NEw 
Leaper, September 9, 1957. For Mao’s dis- 
cussion of the national minorities question 
see pp. 42-43. 

40. Peking’s problems in Tibet have been 
fairly well covered in the outside press. For 
detailed treatment of more recent develop- 
ments as well as translations of important 
documents and local newspapers containing 
self-criticism and information not to be 
found elsewhere see Current Background 
No. 409, September 21, 1956, “Conditions 
in Tibet and Tibetan Autonomous Areas,” 
and also No. 490, February 7, 1958 and No. 
05, May 1, 1958 both entitled “Recent 
Reports on Tibet,” and URS, November 12, 
1957, “Rezional Autonomy for Tibetans in 
Yunan,” December 27, 1957, “Tibetans and 
Other Minorities Still Giving Trouble; 
Peiping’s \ttitude Hardens,” and January 
M4, 1958, “Role of Monks in Tibet.” See 
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also FEER, August 8, 1957, “Tibet and 
Great Han Chauvinism,” pp. 174 ff. 

41. Vice-Premier Ho Lung in his address 
to the First People’s Congress of the 
Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region, Cur- 
rent Background, No. 504, p. 6. 

42. See URS, March 19, 1957, “Racial 
Problems in Remote Sinkiang,” and July 
8, 1958, “Local Nationalism Persists in 
Sinkiang.” See also the column by Harry 
Schwartz in the New York Times of July 
5, 1958. 

43. The full account of the 55-day session 
of the Tsinghai CCP Provincial Committee 
which expelled Governor Sun Tso-pin was 
published in the Tsinghai Daily in Sining 
on March 11, 1958. The translation from 
this difficult to procure provincial news- 
paper constitutes the whole issue of URS, 
April 18, 1958. 

44. On the Moslems in China and recent 
developments see CNA, No. 226, May 2, 
1958, pp. 1-7. 

45. On movement of the Hui people out 
of Honan, see CNA, No. 226, p. 5; and No. 
212, January 17, 1958, p. 3. The People’s 
Daily carried an account by a correspond- 
ent on January 10, 1957 of life among over 
40,000 Moslems, including 17-year-old girls 
who had been moved from Honan to Sin- 
kiang. He reported that since no houses 
had been built, they lived in caves and 
that many of them found the “labor disci- 
pline hard.” 

46. On the revolt in Honan, see New 
York Times, May 18, 1958. The New China 
News Agency carried a dispatch on August 
18, 1957 describing the denunciation and 
confession of the Vice-chairman of the 
Chinese Moslem People’s Cultural Associ- 
ation; this was during the period when a 
great many Moslem weeds appeared in 
Mao’s flower garden. 

47. In addition to the sources quoted 
above on minority problems, see also Cur- 
rent Background No. 500, March 31, 1958 
which contains statements on minority 
problems at the 5th session of the Ist 
National People’s Congress in Peking, and 
URS, January 24, 1958 and March 4, 1958. 

48. On Peking’s program of economic aid 
to other regions see FEER, May 8, 1958, 
p. 580. 

49. Actually the percentage of national 
budget given to military buildup is much 
higher, but the Chinese Communists fol- 
low the Soviet policy of hiding many mili- 
tary appropriations under such headings as 
Ministry of Heavy Industry, etc. 

50. On the effects of the Western em- 
bargo on oil and oil-drilling equipment see 
the dispatch from London by Drew Middle- 
ton in the New York Times of January 30, 
1958. This article also discusses some Sino- 
Soviet tensions over advice from the “big 
brothers” and over production methods. 

51. Talk about the impressive achieve- 
ments made by Peking in the heavy indus- 
try field and about Sino-Soviet tensions has 
even gone to the extreme of speculation 
that the Kremlin is afraid that Soviet power 
will be eclipsed by China. It is doubtful 
whether the Soviets are bothered about this 
possibility arising even in the 21st century. 
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They are probably much more concerned 
about the possibility of having to pour ever 
greater aid down the manhole of endless 
Chinese humanity. 

52. Mao and his colleagues at the top of 
the Chinese Communist hierarchy are first 
and always military men. See my article 
“The Chinese Red Army,” in the New 
Republic, May 13, 1957, pp. 39-42. 

53. The manner in which the United 
States jumped at the slightest opportunity 
offered by the Communists for ending the 
war in Korea, our hesitancy over develop- 
ments in Vietnam, and the manner in which 
the British conducted their operations at 
Suez in 1956: these and many similar indi- 
cations of the growing unwillingness of 
Western powers to risk heavy casualties 
short of the great war which they will seek 
to avoid at all costs have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the Chinese Communist self- 
confidence and feelings of strength. 

54. We should not underestimate the 
impression made upon the Chinese as well 
as their leaders by the industrial advances 
under Communism. In a country which has 
been almost exclusively agrarian, the pres- 
ence of machine tools of home manufacture, 
of Chinese-made trucks and buses and of 
heavy electrical equipment, to mention but 
a few items, can easily give the impression 
that the regime does possess almost magical 
power after all. 

55. Western analysts frequently fail to 
appreciate the extent to which Lenin’s 
strategic division of the world into the 
“camp of imperialism” and the “camp of 
socialism” has provided the framework 
within which current events are interpreted 
by Peking and a basis for unwavering sup- 
port for Soviet primacy on the part of Mao. 

56. The March 1958 issue of the ECAFE 
Bulletin gives a useful survey of the vary- 
ing role of planning in economic develop- 
ment in Asia. 

57. There has been some academic dis- 
agreement about the role of Mao and much 
talk about “Maoism.” A close reading of 
the works of Mao and of international Com- 
munist documents does not sustain this. 
Unfortunately, some students of Chinese 
Communism in the United States, in order 
to justify their Maoist thesis, have even 
gone to the extreme of excising from docu- 
ments they have reproduced statements 
where Mao gives credit to Stalin and Mos- 
cow. One documentary study of Chinese 
Communism, published in the United States 
and abroad, fails to treat the Chinese Com- 
munist reaction to the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Treaty, or 
the Soviet looting of Manchurian industry 
after World War II. On these and other 
items not handled, Mao’s immediate and 
consistent support for Moscow indicated his 
overriding commitment to Moscow-led Com- 
munism at the expense of China’s national 
interest. (See A Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism by Brandt, Fairbank 
and Schwartz, Cambridge, Harvard, 1952.) 
The determination to maintain that Chinese 
Communism is somehow different has led to 
some interesting switches on the part of 
some observers of the Chinese scene. The 
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same people who, following Mao’s speech 
on letting the hundred flowers bloom, main- 
tained that Mao was liberalizing the Com- 
munist movement, were one year later 
maintaining that Mao is an arch-Stalinist 
and therefore out of tune with liberalizing 
tendencies in the Soviet Union. For a con- 
vincing presentation of the thesis of Mao’s 
subservience to Moscow see Peter S. H. 
Tang, Communist China Today. 

58. Key documents of the Second Session 
of the Eighth National Congress of the 
CCP were published in a special enlarged 
issue of the Peking Review, No. 14, June 3, 
1958. 

59. Peking Radio, July 18, 1958. The re- 
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AN APPEAL 
To Thinking Americans 


The Need to Build Solidarity and Mutual Understanding 
Between the Independent Nations of Asia and the United States 


The American-Asian Educational Exchange was organized to meet the need for the exchange of in- 
formation and literature between the United States and the independent nations of Asia insofar as they 
refer to our common struggle for freedom against Communist enslavement. There are existing organi- 
zations in the United States and Asia—both private and governmental—which seek to foster mutual 
understanding. Their influence is limited because of concentration on purely philanthropic and cultural 
pursuits or inhibited as a result of official governmment sponsorship. 

Although the American-Asian Educational Exchange has been organized for less than one year, it 
has already made substantial progress both in the United States and in Asia toward filling the vacuum. 
Pertinent articles and studies on United States policies and attitudes relative to the anti-Communist 
struggle have been translated into all the languages in Asia — from Chinese to Urdu — and circulated 
throughout the nations of that continent through the good offices of cooperating anti-Communist organi- 
zations and individuals. By the same token, material from Asia has been translated into English and 
distributed in the United States in order to acquaint the American people with the activities and point 
of view of Asians. 

Communist China: Power and Prospects by Richard L. Walker, commissioned by the American-Asian 
Educational Exchange, is an indication of one part of our program. This study is certainly of great value 
in the United States. It is even more important in Asia. We hope to have this translated and widely circu- 
lated. The people of Asia, particularly their intellectual leaders, welcome such material. To make it 
available, we must have the support of all public-spirited Americans who recognize the need and are 
willing to accept part of the responsibility. 

The work of the American-Asian Educational Exchange is completely financed through private contri- 
butions. We receive no assistance from either the Government or, to date, from foundations. Our appli- 
cation for tax-exemption is now pending before the Internal Revenue Service. We look forward to a favor- 
able ruling on this application which will make all contributions retroactively deductible from taxable 
income. We hope that you will see fit to give us your most generous and immediate support. 
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